











“What will the telephone 
be like 


when I grow up?” 


It's hard to say, young fellow, 
but you can be sure there are 
great things ahead. 

Today we telephone from mov- 
ing automobiles, trains, airplanes 
and ships far out at sea. And 
radio microwaves beam tele- 
phone calls and television pro- 
grams from tower to tower across 


the country. 


The day is coming when vou 
will be able to reach any tele- 
phone in the country simply by 
dialing a number. 


Perhaps some day in the future 
you may just speak the number 
into the transmitter and get your 
party automatically. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Best Possible Service 
at the Lowest Possible Cost 
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2G You can own this new calculator for 11% cents* a day. 
If it saves whoever uses it 8 minutes a day, it pays for itself. 


So you literally can't afford not to have one on every desk! 


MONROE CALCULATING, ADDING & ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, General Offices, Orange, WJ. ~ 


* Ask your Monroe salesmon 
or decler to prove it today. 
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Accounting Machines 


No matter how large or small your busi- 
ness, the ultra-modern advance-design 
Burroughs Sensimatic can do a real job 
for you in cutting accounting costs. It’s 
built to speed work with figures, and to 
do it in the simplest, easiest way. 
What's more, this versatile performer 
handles just about any accounting job— 
thanks to Burroughs’ exclusive sensing 
panel. Good news, too, is the sur- 
prisingly moderate cost. And there are 
five great Sensimatic series to meet a 
wide, wide range of accounting needs — 
all with the same unmatched speed, 
versatility, and ease of operation. 
When you want the best answer to your 
accounting problems, see your Bur- 
roughs man. The Burroughs branch 
office near you is listed in the yellow 
pages of your telephone book. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Now there are five Gensimatice! 


The 500 with 19 totals 
The 400 with 9 totale 
The 300 with II totale 
The 200 with 5 totale 
The 100 with 2 totals 
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Cover Photo by Louis C. Williams 


Chicago, the Convention City, 
is pictured on our cover this 
month, the scene being along 
‘canyvon-like”’ La Salle Street 


Uerxt Month 


A special section on seating 
written by Eugene Whitmore 
is one of the features for Au- 
gust. With the cooperation of 
seating specialists and chair 
manufacturers, he has prepared 
a 16-page section that includes 
the latest developments in the 
field 


* 


Also in August, Dr. Schweis- 
heimer discusses the fast pace 
that kills executives. He offers 
a number of suggestions for 
adding a few years to an ex- 
ecutive’s life 


> 


Training sons of automobile 
dealers is the subject of a story 
by Dwight Baird next month 
He tells how the auto industry 
runs training schools to insure 
Stability in this part of the 
gigantic field 


Continuing next month is the 
series on electronic machines 
and also the series by Harry 
Wylie on shortcuts in the office 
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Is it worth a 
3¢ stamp to 
stop worrying ? 


Free! Fire DANGERater tells you 
in 30 seconds how much protection 
your vital records need . . . to make 
sure you stay in business! 


Easy to use. Accurate. Authentic. Based on 
experience with thousands of fires. Figures 
in over a dozen vital factors about your 
business. Dials answer, which may save you 
from ruin. Mail coupon for “DANGERater” 
now. Tomorrow might be too late! 


{ Mail coupon now! 


“Mosler Safe ~”’” 


82nd Street & Fifth Ave, New York I, N.Y. Dep't AB 
Please send me, FREE and without obligation our 
ew Mosler FIRE “DANGERater 


POSITION 





FIRM NAME 


ADDRESS___ 
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President Joyce C. Hall (center) inspects model of new Hallmark building with 
Architect Albert Peterson (left) and Lynn Bauer, Hallmark building manager 


Offices. IN THE NEWS 


Hallmark Cards is starting con- 
struction this month on its new 
home in Kansas City, Mo. The new 
$6 million office and plant building 
will have a zoo and greenhouse 
(for artists to use in sketching 
their animal and flower pictures), 
a gallery for original paintings, 
street-level entrances on each of 
its eight floors, and the largest 
floor will be at the top. Hallmark 
is taking advantage of a rocky 
area, incorporating ‘the rugged- 
ness of its terrain in our plans.” 
The building will be in the shape 
of an inverted pyramid, and raw 
materials will enter the building 
at the top floor. There will be auto 
parking on the roof, luncheon in 
warm weather on the roof garden, 
and conveyor belts connecting this 
new structure with the old one. 
Occupancy is scheduled for Jan- 
uary 1, 1955. 


Reliance Electric and Engineering 
Company has realized a 50 per 
cent reduction in paper handling 
after installing a pneumatic tube 
system in its new Euclid, Ohio, 
office and plant. Receiving slips 
must travel 450 feet from the re- 


ceiving department to the renewal 
parts office when a motor comes 
in for repairs. The trip takes 
seconds now, since the Lamson 
Airtube system has replaced mes- 
sengers. The tube system also 
serves the production control office. 


Frank Lloyd Wright has designed 
a new skyscraper for Bartlesville, 
Okla., which will have office space 
as well as eight 2-story apart- 
ments. The 18-story structure will 
be built by H. C. Price, who built 
the Big Inch and Little Big Inch 
pipelines. It will cost about $1.5 
million and will be constructed in 
such a way that the weight is ex- 
pected to be 85 per cent less than 
any other 18-story skyscraper of 
similar size, but it will be built 
according to more conventional 
design. 


Junior Board that meets in the 
new offices of Sinclair Refining 
Company, New York, works on a 
novel arrangement: The _ junior 
board members do not decide what 
problems they will discuss and try 
to solve; instead, their problems 
are handed down from top man- 
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agement. Many of the problems ? } i C ll 
come from the senior try and Here S tow al — O ator 
the president or executive vice 

president often passes down an as- » e ° _& 

signment. In this way, the junior eli mind tes th LS 

board does not spend a lot of time Rado 


discussing inconsequential subjects. ; mg? 
, x 
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Overhead Offices are a produc- =f S wi KN ANAK 
tion spacesaver at Allison Divi- -_ | 

sion (Indianapolis, Ind.) of Gen- 

eral Motors. These offices were 

being crowded off of the main 

manufacturing floor because pro- 

duction facilities had to be ex- 

panded so rapidly. Offices were 

first moved to the basement level, 

but supervisors were then incon- 

veniently located. Finally, over- 

head offices that can be easily 

dismantled were built, and gen- 

eral foremen are now right in the 

departments and are in a much 

better position to assist their fore- 1. She quickly 2. As her foot 3. out come the 


men on the job. loads the Thomas. releases pedal... collated pages... 


Office Building Boom has been at 
a peak, according to National As- 
sociation of Building Owners and 
Managers. In the next couple of 
years, about $1 billion in office 
buildings will be added to the 
present $10 billion investment. 
Within the last few years, about 
100 elevator-type office buildings 
have mushroomed, and these struc- 
tures represent a $600 million in- 
vestment. The Association also *Elapsed collating time . . . 5 seconds per set! 
said that for the last 6 years, the 
occupancy rate in the nation’s of- FIGURE iT ouT! 
fice buildings has hovered around 
98 per cent. This figure is better 
understood when compared to the 
occupancy rate of 27 per cent dur- quick operation. She saves you from the chore of chasing around 
ing 1933. The current high rate is from department to department, to scare up more help. And she 
considered abnormal and is ex- beats those last-minute deadlines with time to spare! What's 
pected to start dipping soon. more, with the adjustable trays, she can handle almost any job 
from 3” x 8” to 19” x 24”—whether it be price list, sales bulletin, 


Polk Brothers, Chicago furniture house organ, directive, or any one of 101 different jobs. 
and appliance dealer, is construct- 
ing a new store that will offer re- 
lief to shopping mothers harassed 
by children under foot. A_ play- rushing, write us for free 
room for children will have a collating analysis sheet. 

television camera trained on the 
little tykes, so mothers shopping 
in the store can glance at TV a a 
screens and see how their darlings 
are behaving in the playroom. 


4. always under 5. She depresses 6. and releases 
her inspection! the pedal... it as she stacks* 


She does the work of five girls—faster, more accurately, and 
without confusion—as she gathers 2 to 16 sheets into sets in one 


If vou’re interested in more info on how to save time, build up 
efficiency by as much as 500°7, and get out rush jobs without 
fact-filled illustrated folder and 


30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y 


Please send me folder No. 110 and ¢ollating analysis 


Two Research Centers are to be ® sheet 
built in Pittsburgh. Westinghouse | 
Electric Corporation has already HeOmas ees 


broken ground for what it said will 

be the most modern research ( dintove Firm 
center in the electrical industry. It 
will be erected about 10 miles 
from Pittsburgh's Golden Triangle 
and will be three stories high. The 


135 Sales and Service Offices 
from Coast to Coast 
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aluminum 
chairs 


Chairs and People 


The test of a really good of- 
fice chair is that it fits the 
physical characteristics of 


each individual user. 


FINE-REST Chairs are spe- 
cifically designed to accom- 
the tall the 
short; the stout and the slim. 
A FINE-REST installation will 
comfort 


modate and 


provide functional 
for all of your employees. 
This 


ciency, reduced absenteeism, 


means increased effi- 


and of course, reduced costs. 


Write for 
literature and the name of 
FINE-REST 


free descriptive 


your nearest 


dealer. 


La 
LUe ralicn 
AKRON 8B. OWIO 


ALUMINUM SEATING 


S. CHERRY STREET 


co, Ww. 20m ST. 
Tan me ” ry export DIsTaisuTOS 
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second center will be built by 
United States Steel Corporation, 
and it will consist of three build- 
ings that will be constructed in a 
rural area of Allegheny County 
near Pittsburgh. 


Kansas City, Mo., will get a new 
research center soon, for construc- 
tion of a $1.25 million head- 
quarters and laboratory for the 
Midwest Research Institute will 
start there in October. The present 
staff of 185 technically trained 
men is housed in six buildings 
now. 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corpora- 
tion, Wyandotte, Mich., recently 
opened a lab that is extremely 
flexible. It has movable walls and 
plenty of utility outlets so that 
space, particularly in the lab sec- 
tions, can be rearranged as re- 
quired with ease. Another lab 
was recently opened in Niles, Ohio, 
this one by Mallory-Sharon Tita- 
nium Corporation. It is said to be 
the country’s first industrial lab to 
be devoted exclusively to research 
and development of titanium. The 
company’s president, James A. 
Roemer, pointed out that the com- 
pletion of the new lab permits 
Mallory-Sharon to concentrate all 
its activities at one location. 


Standard Oil Company (Ohio) 
has opened a new $2 million 
process and product development 
laboratory in Cleveland. The sev- 
eral small laboratories that origi- 
nally carried on research and de- 
velopment for the company—and 
which were scattered in various 
locations—-have now been con- 
solidated in the one new plant. 


Prefabricated Office Buildings 
may be boon in smaller towns, al- 
though it does not seem likely that 
they can do much for the big city. 
Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia has a new 59-room prefab 
office building in Bakersfield that 
was slapped together in 90 days. 
Mobilhome Corporation of Ameri- 
ca, maker of prefab homes, did 
the job after a series of quakes 
hit the area, destroying many of- 
fice buildings. 


Vapor Heating Corporation is 
another firm making the trek to 
the suburbs. It is building a new 
$2 million plant in Niles, IIl., 
Chicago suburb, and expects to 
move in about January 1954. The 
company bought 30 acres of land 


and will use about 10 acres for the 
building, lawn, and parking area. 
All the company’s office and plant 
facilities in Chicago will be va- 
cated except for the downtown 
offices. 


Television in Offices may be fair- 
ly widespread soon—at least, in 
offices of doctors and dentists. 
Bendix Aviation Corporation dis- 
played its coin-operated TV sets 
for the first time at the American 
Furniture Mart show last month, 
and the “pay as you look” re- 
ceivers will be available for hotels, 
club rooms, barber and beauty 
shops, hospitals, offices, motels, 
and other business and professional 
locations. It is easy to imagine 
patients forgetting their tooth- 
aches while watching TV in a 
dentist’s office, but it is not prob- 
able that TV will replace music in 
the average business office any 
time soon. 


Shoe executives head 
straight from their offices these 
hot days to their own country 
club. This month, the 265 execu- 
tives opened their own Bluegrass 
Country Club near Nashville. The 
group bought 140 acres of land 
and two ante-bellum homes in 
1951, and now the area has swim- 
ming pool, golf course, and all club 
facilities. Other companies have 
bought old homes for office space, 
display purposes, and for recrea- 
tional uses, but Bluegrass Country 
Club is owned and operated by the 
executives themselves, with the 
company having no part in the 
transaction. 


General 


Hollywood Studios are taking 
part in the current building boom. 
Republic Pictures Corporation is 
constructing 4 sound stages at 
a cost of about $400,000, which 
will bring its total to 18. The 
studio has been renting 5 of its 
present stages to independent TV 
producers, and the +4 new ones 
are expected to be used as rentals 
too. 


New York Office workers should 
have more room if the building 
boom continues there. A 15-story 
building is going up at Fifth Ave- 
nue and 56th Street, a 26-story 
structure at 99 Park Avenue, and 
a $25 million 25-story building on 
the site of New York's old Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel. Percy and Harold 
Uris, who are said to be the world’s 
biggest builders of office buildings, 
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are erecting the $25 million struc- 
ture. They also built the 22-story 
building at Park Avenue and 59th 
Street and the 25-story building 
at Madison Avenue and 57th 
Street. 


Philadelphia Building is also get- 
ting a push from the Uris 
brothers, for they are erecting 
two 20-story buildings where the 
old Pennsylvania Railroad Sta- 
tion once stood. Other buildings 
are expected to go up in the area 
later, thus greatly improving the 
rundown section. 


Penn Center in Philadelphia will 
get another addition later on. 
Sheraton Corporation of America 
announced that it will build a $14 
million hotel in the $100 million 
development. Too, it is reported 
that a transportation terminal is 
in the planning stage for the area. 


Ford Motor Company will build 
a multimillion-dollar 8-story of- 
fice building at the River Rouge 
plant in Detroit, Mich. The struc- 
ture, which is scheduled to be com- 
pieted in 1955, will house about 
2,300 workers of five manufactur- 
ing divisions. Construction will be- 
gin this fall. This is the second 
Ford office building to be an- 
nounced recently, for a new 12- 
story office building is going up 
in Dearborn, Mich. (AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, May 1953). 


National Biscuit Company has 
opened what it calls the world’s 
largest bakery. The new plant in 
Chicago cost $20 million and will 
employ 2,400 workers. The bakery 
is one phase of National Biscuit's 
$90 million expansion and modern- 
ization program. 


Store Modernization Show at 
Madison Square Garden in New 
York brought out a suggestion by 
one manufacturer that a_ per- 
manent center should be estab- 
lished so that retailers interested 
in modernizing could inspect every- 
thing necessary to do the job right. 
There would be one or more per- 
manent centers, and manufacturers 
would display everything from 
sample store fronts to pants 
hangers. The idea was presented 
by Harry Yedor, a St. Louis manu- 
facturer. He said that the idea 
first came from J. W. H. Evans, 
manager of the Store Moderniza- 
tion Show. 
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GUARANTEED— 


A How-To-Get-Ahead-In- 
Business book guaranteed 
to give executives at all 
levels ideas for more profit- 
able business policies. 


Qutwomt 
Aysiness 
Tdols 


OUTWORN BUSINESS IDOLS 


By W. H. CONANT 


... Mr. Conant's critical articles about outmoded business practices 
now appearing in AMERICAN BUSINESS have aroused so much in- 
terest that we have arranged for a supply of his best seller, ‘““Outworn 
Business Idols,’ now in its third printing. 


... Here is a thought-provoking book that enables you to evaluate 
business practices and methods through the eyes of one of America's 
most experienced business consultants. 


... lt constructively criticizes habits that may be costing your company thou- 
sands of dollars every year, and points out dozens of ways an executive on the 
way up can make himself more valuable to the business by spotting and cor- 
recting wasteful ways of doing things. 


32 Chapters on Live Business Problems 


Policies, Methods Grow 11. “We're Just Out of It” 22. The Time Study Myth 
Stale 12. Less Leisure for Executives 23. Incentives 

. Inventory Souvenirs 13. Let's Not Call a 24. Cash Discount 

. Company Training Conference Extravagances 
Programs 14. A Business Is Old at 30 25. Meeting Our Public 

. More Volume 15. Making Orders Stick 26. Sales Meeting Realism 
How's Our Own Red 16. Safety Is Slipping 27. The Committee Fallacy 
Tape? 17. Freezing Retail Prices 28. House Organs 

. Low Pressure Selling 18. Stepping Up Retail Sales 29. The Convention Complex 

. Executive Letter Writing 19. Wanted: Employer |. Q 30. Reaping the Customer 

. What Is Service? 20. Procurement the Crop 

. Not in Our Line Pathfinder 31. Business Ils Movement 
A Sales Mirage 21. The Cost Boagy 32. How Are We Doing? 


Send for this much-talked-of book. Use it to check the way things are being done 
in your business. Acquire the objective, critical attitude that enables topflight 
consultants to earn handsome fees and save their clients thousands of dollars 


If you do not agree, after examination, that here is a management tool you 
cannot afford to be without, all you have to do is mail it back to DARTNELL 
within 10 days, and the charge will be canceled, leaving you under no obliga- 
tion whatever. All you risk is the return postage 


#2 @@@ 828 Mail the Coupon for Free Examination S8e ee ey 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 4670 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois i 


Outworn Business Idols’’ by W. H. Conant, as ad 
vertised in AMERICAN BUSINESS. Your memo invoice for $4 plus postage will be paid 
promptly or the book will be returned postpaid within 10 days 


Gentlemen: Please send on approval 


Name Position 


Company 


Address 


City Zone State 
7 Check for $4 enclosed 


Bill company ) Bill me personally 


~] 





Rent our Statistical Office Salary Ranges 


Department 


Why rent 


space—when you can rent the use 


machines—why rent 


of our completely equipped statis- 


tical department? 


We do your work for you on 
modern punched card equipment 
manned by experienced personnel. 
The job is custom-made for you 
and you get it on time. 


Let us tell you how this service can 
save your organization time and 


money. 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL 
CORPORATION 


CHICAGO - BOSTON - DETROIT - MONTREAL - TORONTO 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
WOrth 6-2700 


To the Editor: 

Do you have written job descriptions 
covering the various jobs tabulated 
in “Salary Ranges in 304 Offices” 
(April 1953 issue)? Were these de- 
scriptions sent to each company so 
that they could analyze their jobs ac- 
cording to certain set job descrip- 
tions?--W. L. BLoomM, marketing per- 
sonnel development, General Electric 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mr. BLoom: No, we didn't set up 
certain job descriptions when we sent 
out questionnaires, since these vary 
so greatly in different companies. We 
based our survey on the general clas- 
sifications used for office workers 


Absenteeism 


To the Editor: 

We are making a study of the poli- 
cies of various corporations relative 
to the offering of additional vacation 
time as an incentive to reduce sales 
and clerical absenteeism. 

Any information that you have 
published recently in AMERICAN BusI- 
NESS on this subject will be appre- 
ciated._-GEORGE BORROWMAN, e.recu- 
tive assistant, The Reuben H 
Donnelley Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Mr. BorROWMAN: We ran an article 
on reducing absenteeism in our Oc- 


of Dictaphone Corpo 


Lettow. FROM READERS 


tober 1952 issue. After sending ques- 
tionnaires to what we considered a 
fairly representative group of largé 
and small concerns, we were amazed 
to discover the small percentage that 
actually had some incentive plan to 
reduce absenteeism. 

Of the few having plans that wers 
not mentioned in our article, two 
paid yearly bonuses for perfect at- 
tendance, one paid a day’s wage 
monthly, and another paid a day's 
wages quarterly 


Recent Changes 
To the Editor: 


We note with much interest your 
June article on “Is Executive Turn- 
over Rate Rising?” 

For your information and record 
the “Recent Executive Changes” 
table was somewhat in error in listing 
New York Central president William 
White as “formerly vice president” 
of the Lackawanna. He left its presi- 
dency—his only position there, and 
one which he had filled since January 
1, 1940-—-to become president of the 
Central. The effective date was Au- 
gust 1, 1952, not “July 1952.”—Ray- 
MOND F.. BLOSSER, manager, public re- 
lations, New York Central System 
New York, N. Y. 


Mr. BLosser: We stand corrected 
and thanks for telling us about it. 
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Executive Turnover 


To the Editor: 


In the Wells Norris’ story, “Is 
Executive Turnover Rate Rising?” 
in the June issue of AMERICAN Busi- 
NESS, the name of Jervis J. Babb, 
president of Lever Brothers, appears 
in a box headed ‘Recent Executive 
Changes—Voluntary.” 

There is no change in Mr. Babb’s 
status. He is still the president of 
Lever Brothers Company. Further, 
the box note is incorrect in saying 
that he had been president since 
April 1952. He has been head of the 
company since May 1950. 

I am sure you will want to correct 
this misstatement.—J. E. Drew, pub- 
lic relations director, Lever Brothers 
Company, New York, N.Y. 


Mr. Drew: Thanks for calling our 
attention to this incorrect listing. Ap- 
parently Booz, Allen & Hamilton 
gave us the wrong date on which 
Mr. Babb left S. C. Johnson & Son, 
Inc., to join Lever Brothers. The 
statement should read, “Jervis J. 
Babb, President since May _ 1950, 
Lever Brothers.” 


Plans for Modernizing 


To the Editor: 

The article “How Chevrolet Does 
the Job—Helping Dealers Modernize” 
by Dwight G. Baird (April issue), was 
of more than passing interest to me. 
It is exceptionally well written, and 
certainly should be of interest to any 
dealer planning to modernize. 

We are doing just that, and I 
would like to know if we could bor- 
row a copy of the 124-page book of 
plans for dealers sales and service 
buildings you refer to. We would be 
most happy to buy one, of course, if 
they are available in this manner. 
SCHUYLER PorcHE, president, Porche 
Motor Company, Inc., Thibodaur, La. 

Mr. PorcHeE: We are referring your 
letter to the author, Mr. Baird. Per- 
haps he has a copy of this book or 
could get one for you. 


Cartoons Available? 


To the Editor: 

Dale McFeatters’ four cartoons, 
“The Board Meeting,” appearing in 
the February issue (‘‘Directors—-Use- 
ful or Ornamental?” by W. H. 
Conant), have been the source of 
much mirth here at Remington 
good-natured fun with a wallop! 

The president of our company won- 
dered if we might have the originals 
of these four cartoons to be framed 
and hung in our board room.—-NAN 
CUNNINGHAM, secretary to Herbert 
L. Laube, president, Remington Cor- 
poration, Auburn, N.Y. 

Miss CUNNINGHAM: As soon as Dale 
McFeatters returns from Pittsburgh, 
we'll ask him if he still has the 
original drawings. 
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Office folding 


...awfully easy 
and very fast! 


little more thana 
standard typewriter 

Most of the folding jobs now 
being done by hand in your office 
can be done far more quickly and 
economically by this low-cost, 
portable folding machine. Even in 
the smallest offices, it has proved its 
great worth. 

With 
electrically driven, it can accurately 
double-fold up to 5,000 pieces per 
hour. Can single-fold or 
fold sheets when stapled together. 


semi-automatic feed and 


double- 


Altogether, it can make eight different 
basic folds, handling paper sizes from 
3 by 3 up to 8Y% by 14 inches. 
Little larger than a typewriter, and 
it costs but little more. It is light and 
portable—can be moved about easily 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Easy! Fold sample sheet. Measure the 
folds on metal rule. Then... 


Move indicator knobs to widths wanted 
... And it’s ready to go! 


—and takes up little space. Any one 
can operate it. 

To set it for a job is as easy as 
tuning in a TV set...simply measure 
the folds wanted and adjust two 
knobs. (See illustration.) 

An FH Folding Machine could 
be a great help in your office. Why 
not have a demonstration? Call the 
nearest Pitney-Bowes office for a trial 

or send coupon for the free 
illustrated booklet. 


Fully automatic model .. 
FM folds up to 19,000 S> 


sheets per hour 


j PrtNey-Bowes, INC. 


Pacific St., Stamford, Conn 


Folding Machines : % ; 
oO I n g ac I n es I Send free booklet on Folding Machine to 
- I 


Made by Pitney-Bowes, Ini 


93 branch offices, 


originators 
Of the postage meter 
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The Truth 


(This is the first in a series of three 
articles. The second article next 
month will discuss electronic ma- 
chines in relation to recent—and 
some as yet unannounced—devel- 
opments in this field, with em- 
phasis on actual case studies, adap- 
tations, and limitations.) 


F you’ve come to think of this 

troublesome era as the “‘Atomic 
Age,” it might be well for you to 
remember that the atomic bomb is 
actually another electronic device. 
This is truly the ‘Electronic Age,” 
and the electronic industry, which 
had an estimated gross product of 
$230 million in 1939, is slated to 
surpass $5 billion in 1953! 

What is meant by “electronics” 
as used in electronic business 
equipment? Simply the adaptation 
of electronic tubes, or the recently 
developed resistors, to specialized 
high-speed equipment, so as to pro- 
duce largely automatically proc- 
essed business data. When applied 
solely to computing functions, this 
equipment’s capacity and logical 
power may enable one machine to 
perform many individual clerical 
operations. 

But computing is just one of 
literally hundreds of applications 
of electronics to business—and to 
the scores of machines and devices 
which, according to General David 
Sarnoff, board chairman of Radio 
Corporation of America, are al- 
ready revolutionizing American 
life in general and business life in 
particular. It would appear there 
is no foreseeable limit to the adap- 
tations of electronic devices al- 
ready in mass production, and no 
one will venture to predict any 
limitations to the fantastic ma- 
chines now being tested or as yet 
on the drawing boards. 

In addition to the many familiar 
electronic intercommunication sys- 
tems, office dictating machines, 
Teletypes, and electronic air puri- 
fiers that eliminate dust and pollen 
in plant and office, thousands of 
electronic bookkeeping and com- 
puting units are in use from coast 
to coast. 

A number of companies are 
equipped with automatic, electronic 
telephone-answering devices. 
Bell Telephone's electronic equipment includes automatic message accounting Graphic Arts Research Foundation 
system which stores record of thousands of telephone calls on strips of tape of Cambridge, Mass., has developed 


The tapes are run through ‘reader’ machines, and the information is assembled, 
translated, sorted, summarized, and printed—for bills using these figures 
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an electronic photo-composing ma- 
chine—the Photon—which elimi- 
nates the use of metal type and 
typesetting by putting words on 
film. This copy may then be trans- 
ferred to a plate and printed. It’s 
faster than setting type and 
cheaper, and with further refine- 
ment may solve both the time and 
expense factors in those difficult 
and expensive “rush” reports, sur- 
veys, and manuals. It is versatile, 
too, having 12 different sizes of 
type in 16 different type styles on 
one master glass disk weighing 
2'\% pounds. 

Industrial and commercial uses 
of television—most widely known 
of the electronic devices—are be- 
coming commonplace. Railroads 
are experimenting with TV for 
freight-car spotting in marshaling 
yards. TV equipment is finding a 
place in sales, medical and indus- 
trial demonstrations, conventions, 
as well as in various chemical and 
metallurgical processes. Awaiting 
only the end of hostilities and the 
defense emergency are. civilian 
adaptations of the automatic elec- 
tronic controls, scanners, direction 
finders, and other precision-con- 
trolling units now used exclusively 
by the Armed Services. 

Electronics are already at work 
in the Southwest, solving distribu- 
tion problems in the petroleum 
and gas industries. Commonwealth 
Edison Company of Chicago uses 
its own “weather eye” radar setup 
to warn its operating and main- 
tenance engineers of approaching 
weather conditions, which might 
result in increased loads on its 
electrical circuits, and_ possible 
crippling storm conditions. The 
electronic microscope not only has 
proved a godsend to medicine, but 
to chemical, metallurgical, and in- 
dustrial manufacturing organiza- 
tions throughout the world. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., is al- 
ready delivering an electronic dial 
scale which has phenomenal ac- 
curacy. Utilizing a “memory” 
drum, the Magnetronic Reservisor, 
produced by the Teleregister Cor- 
poration of New York, has been 
used by American Airlines at La 
Guardia Field in New York to 
speed up and service its reserva- 
tions. The Pennsylvania Railroad, 
along with at least one other rail- 
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About Electronic Business Machines 


Part / 
Electronics tn the Office 


If one were to accept unsalted the glowing predictions of 


those people more intent upon selling stock than upon telling 
the whole truth, it might seem that because of recent elec- 


tronic developments, an earth-shaking revolution in office 


methods was just around the corner. 


Such a revolution may be in the making, but, as this report 
by a Dartnell staff editor makes clear, it will be more of an 


evolution than revolution. It may take longer than we think 


By Herbert O. Brayer 


road, has adopted a similar system. 
It is handling reservations quickly 
and accurately—and more cheap- 
ly—with an electronic communica- 
tions center, called the Intrafax 
System. Reservation coupons and 
special space availability telegrams 
are transmitted on a facsimile tele- 
graph machine from its Pittsburgh 
terminal to its outlying suburban 
ticket offices. 

Other electronic devices are im- 
proving railroad operations and 
speeding up clerical work from 
coast to coast. Electronic talk-back 
speakers are now used in many 
yards and warehouses. An elec- 
tronic detector, which automatical- 
ly identifies trains moving over 
the tracks and transmits that in- 
formation to the dispatcher’s of- 
fice, is already in use. Southern 
Railway System, working with In- 
ternational Business Machines per- 
sonnel, has developed an electronic 
punched-card ticket system which 
will greatly simplify operating and 
accounting procedures. 

Bell System (American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.) has made 
an important advance toward au- 
tomatic communication over long 
distances. A newly installed elec- 
tronic card translator in Pittsburgh 
“stores,” on 1,000 metal ‘“‘cards,”’ 
scores of cities, towns, plants, and 
special stations which can be elec- 


tronically selected, by the person 
making a _ long-distance call, 
through straight dialing. A robot 
selects the routes of long-distance 
calls, chooses alternate routes if 
lines are busy or there is mechani- 
cal trouble, and does it all in about 
a third of a second. 

And that is not all! Bell is trans- 
ferring its technical electronic 
know-how from problems of com- 
munication to the clerical phases 
of its activities. For some time 
now subscribers in one section of 
Philadelphia have been receiving 
telephone bills prepared entirely 
on electronic equipment. An “auto- 
matic message accounting center” 
does everything from noting who 
talked to whom for how long, to 
putting the bill in the automatical- 
ly addressed envelope. This equip- 
ment has far wider application to 
business and industry than _ its 
present use by Bell Telephone. 

At the University of California 
in Los Angeles, an electronic ma- 
chine has been built which can 
anticipate manufacturing bottle- 
necks as much as 2 months before 
they occur. This machine, smaller 
than an office desk, was developed 
by the University’s Navy-financed 
industrial logistics research proj- 
ect. In operation, production data 
is collected by a factory-wide elec- 


Continued on page 26) 
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wey  cCright Car Colors 
Gace Fave 


Bright colors dominate popular-price 
line, but luxury buyers prefer black 


By Dwight G. Baird 
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More than 15 per cent of Chevrolet's 1952 models were emerald green, with 24 per cent of output going into two- 
tones. Contrasting color trim, such as indicated by arrow on 1953 model, attracts buyers but runs up production costs 


HAT the trend in color styling 

of automobiles is toward 
brighter shades is the unanimous 
opinion of color engineers of prin- 
cipal motor car manufacturers. 
Buyers have become more and 
more color-conscious in recent 
years, and manufacturers either 
are right in step with them or else 
are actually ahead of them. 

Car builders, as well as manu- 
facturers of automobile finishes, 
are constantly studying trends in 
color preferences and many en- 
deavor to anticipate them. Most of 
them employ consultants in vari- 
ous style lines other than motor 
cars, and all of them keep careful 
records of sales by colors and com- 
binations of colors. Some offer as 
many as 35 stock colors, and the 
possible combinations of these are 
almost infinite. One manufacturer 
in the popular-price bracket offers 
only 10 basic colors, but points out 
that a combination of paint and 
body options gives a buyer his 
choice of 196 varieties of passenger 
cars. 

In speaking of trends, though, 
one must bear in mind that color 
preferences vary in different price 
lines and areas. Black, for ex- 
ample, has been declining in popu- 
larity in the popular-price lines 
for these many years, but black is 
still the leader in some of the 
higher priced lines. Areawise, 
Eastern and Southern States are 
rather conservative in color pref- 
erences, the Great Lakes and 
Great Plains regions show a pref- 
erence for medium shades, espe- 
cially blue and green; and the west 
coast, particularly in the South- 
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west, shows an_ overwhelming 
preference for bright colors, in- 
cluding vivid pastels. So notable 
is this difference in and about Los 
Angeles, that some car manufac- 
turers maintain separate records 
for that area. 

In general, though, colors are 
brighter than formerly, whether 
they be in the 
or in the solid dark shades, in- 
cluding black and maroon. This is 
due to improved methods, im- 
proved materials, and the use of 
metallic colors. Black is, of course, 
not a light color, but the black of 
today is a bright color. Compared 
with the black of prewar times, it 
might well be classified as a dif- 
ferent color. To say the least, it is 
a different finish. 

In issuing its color percentage 
averages for 1952, Chrysler Cor- 
poration’s report read: ‘Black and 
maroon continue their steady de- 
cline in popularity in all divisions 

from 22 per cent to 8 per cent 
and 12 per cent to 2.5 per cent, 
respectively, in the last 12 years. 
Compensating for these have been 
corresponding increases in_ the 
popularity of light blues and light 
greens, both having doubled thei: 
sales since 1940. Other colors have 
remained essentially the same in 
popularity, although two-tones 
(with their increased availability, 
and public demand for hardtop 
styling and its inevitable two- 
toning), have skyrocketed from 
0.5 per cent in 1950 to 18.3 per 
cent in 1952. 

“The relatively poor standings 
of medium greens and blues this 
year is due partially to their not 


“Easter egg” class 


being offered in some divisions, 
although they show moderately 
strong when they are. 

“Areawise, some __ individual 
colors show more difference in ac- 
ceptance between Detroit and Los 
Angeles than exists between most 
dissimilar colors. Most noticeable 
are black (consistently 10 to 13 
per cent in Detroit, 1 to 2 per cent 
in Los Angeles) and light gray 
(almost consistently under 8 pe! 
cent in Detroit—-over 20 to 22 per 
cent in Los Angeles). In general, 
light blue, light green, and beige 
are more popular in Los Angeles, 
while dark blue, dark green, and 
dark gray find more acceptance in 
cloudy areas like Detroit.” 

Averaged out, color standings 
for Chrysler’s four models in 1952 
were as follows: 


— 
Per Pe 
( ent { ’ 

ade ‘ 
Beige 27 Dark Gray 76 
Black S 2. Light Green li 2 
Light Blue I8 3 MediumGreen 4 7 
Medium Blue b Dark Grreen i2 8 
Dark Blue $8 Ivory 13 
Brown 22 Maroon 2 6 
Light Grav 11.35 Red 2 
Medium Gray 0 Pan 2 


Chevrolet reports that 
showed a steady advance until last 
year, when there was some de- 
cline. In 1948, its two shades of 
green accounted for 13.4 per cent 
of sales; in 1949, for 20.2 per cent; 
in 1950, for 28.8 per cent; 1951, 


greens 


Continued on page 39 
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Ten Ways to Save Overtime 





Overtime runs up the cost of doing busi- 
ness, and it so often is unnecessary. Mr. 
Wylie, in this first in a series of articles, of- 
fers 10 practical suggestions for reducing 
overtime. Nine more articles will follow, 
each one telling how certain problems fa- 
miliar to most offices can be eliminated 





By Harry L. Wylie 


VERTIME is costly. Repeated overtime is 

symptomatic of a procedural imbalance 
either man-hours are out of balance with the 
workload, or methods are out of balance with the 
volume of work. It may be a combination of both, 
plus poor application on the part of employees. 
Whatever the cause, overtime as a continuous 
factor in office operations is undesirable. Here are 
10 ways to reduce overtime: 

1. BETTER SCHEDULING OF WORK. Work 
production, like any office activity, requires 
planned control. Each report turned out in the 
office should be studied—not as an individual re- 
port, but as one of many reports. List all the re- 
ports on columnar paper, and then indicate: How 
many copies of each are made; by whom they are 
made and for whom; approximate number of 
man-hours required to make each report, and 
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when the man-hours are required; and lastly, 
how long the reports are retained. This sum- 
mary will provide the basic information required 
to establish a schedule of production for each re- 
port, thereby establishing a time for its com- 
pletion based on the date that it is required. 

2. A SYSTEM OF WORK PRIORITIES. A 
corollary to work scheduling is the system of 
work priorities, so that various task assignments 
won’t compete with each other for completion. 
In an effort to “get out the work,” it is quite 
natural for task assignments to conflict. The most 
aggressive person gets his job done before the 
others, thereby pyramiding the man-hour require- 
ments. The report survey mentioned before can be 
used as the basis for assigning priority to certain 
reports. 

3. ELIMINATE DUPLICATION. In terms of 
improved methods and work requirements, the 
average office is overstaffed. If each routine, such 
as handling a customer’s order, writing a purchase 
order, issuing a dividend check, handling a requi- 
sition, or registering a new employee in the per- 
sonnel procedure, were studied and all duplicate 
effort was eliminated, overtime would be reduced. 
One company checked a customer’s order and 
double-checked the resulting invoice five different 
times. Another company maintained two account- 
ing procedures. One or the other system was 
required, but not both. Yet, this was not brought 
to light until the methods were analyzed. 

4. ELIMINATE UNNECESSARY DETAIL. 
Most of us are guilty of gathering some clerical 
detail which, upon objective analysis, is found to 
be unnecessary. Conditions change, and reports 
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required by management increase as competition 
increases. These increased demands of manage- 
ment accumulate and are perpetuated. One com- 
pany found a report being prepared every month, 
5 years after the death of a comptroller who had 
requested the report for his personal use. 

5. BETTER TRAINING FOR INCREASED 
EFFICIENCY. The key to productivity lies in 
efficiency. The key to efficiency lies in training. 
Before employees can be taught, a better training 
method has to be developed to teach efficiency. 
Training is nothing more than a planned program 
of teaching. If the employees are learning the work 
by absorbing and assimilating the job details 
through a process of daily exposure to and imi- 
tation of previously completed work samples, the 
employees will not attain a high level of efficiency 
until they have been through the job several 
times. This may take months and compound the 
time required for completing a task. One of the 
hottest subjects in business management today 
is teaching new employees how to do a job. This 
has been accentuated by the higher-than-normal 
turnover of clerical employees. 

6. USE PART-TIME WORKERS. It is seldom 
that a company can employ a regular staff work- 
ing sufficient man-hours to meet all demands for 
clerical work. Uncontrollable variations in the 
volume of work, particularly if they are of short 
duration, are particularly difficult to handle, espe- 
cially when these volume variations are unpre- 
dictable. Rather than fall back on overtime, part- 
time workers or commercial service companies 
which provide temporary professional personnel 
may be used. Companies employing part-time per- 
sonnel build up a list of qualified prospects, usual- 
ly made up of former women employees who 
left to get married and who will work for short 
periods, but who do not want permanent employ- 
ment. These part-time workers can be very val- 
uable in backing up the regular staff. Other 
companies, not desiring to go to the trouble of 
developing a list and establishing contact, use out- 
side professional service organizations on a “call- 
as-needed” basis. This method also reduces the re- 
quirements for spare equipment, as the agencies 
usually provide their own equipment. 

7. MECHANIZATION OF OPERATIONS. The 
office is becoming more and more like a factory 


Harry L. Wylie, who is assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Pure Oil Com- 
pany, has another ‘‘saving"’ article 
coming up next month. In the August 
issue he will tell how to save steps 
in a number of different ways. Then 
in September, he will offer 10 prac- 
tical suggestions for saving electricity. 
Similar articles will follow until the 
series of 10 is completed. 
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in its use of mechanical energy to aid in produc- 
tion. It is the question of volume which determines 
the extent of mechanization of office procedures. 
The workload can be lightened and schedules 
maintained by the proper use of machines. Me- 
chanical dictating equipment, punched-card sys- 
tems, electronic devices, check protecting and 
signing, facsimile reproduction, are but a few of 
the examples of mechanical application which re- 
duce overtime. As office salaries increase, the ad- 
vantages of machine methods become more ob- 
vious. It is often necessary to centralize certain 
functions to develop a sufficient volume to warrant 
the use of machine methods. 

8. GREATER FLEXIBILITY OF PERSON- 
NEL. One of the drawbacks of specialization is 
lack of flexibility. Productive capacity is increased 
when a person performs only one specialized type 
of task; however, unless he is taught other types 
of work by a planned training program, he can- 
not be temporarily shifted to other jobs in order 
to lend a hand in meeting production schedules. 
When one group of employees is required to put 
in overtime while other groups are carrying only 
a partial workload, the inflexible aspects of spe- 
cialization are accentuated. More and more com- 
panies are realizing that their staffs can be re- 
duced by training certain employees to do related 
tasks. These employees have regular specialized 
assignments, but they can be rotated to other 
jobs to provide the additional man-hours required 
to meet a fluctuating volume demand during regu- 
lar working hours. 

9. BETTER WORK DISTRIBUTION. One of 
the subjects commanding management’s atten- 
tion deals with work distribution. Productivity 
depends on application as well as method. Appli- 
cation in turn depends on ability as well as the 
distribution of workload. As a general statement, 
there are too many office workers who do not 
carry their fair share of the load. Correction is 
the responsibility of management. The first step 
is to analyze the workload distribution. 

10. USE OF INCENTIVES. This is a contro- 
versial issue which should have wider exposition 
and discussion. Very few will deny that financial 
incentives, coupled with nonfinancial rewards, 
serve as the basis for increased production. It has 
been estimated by competent observers that about 
60 per cent of potential production is obtained in 
the average office. Financial incentives are 
directed toward the untapped productive reserve. 
The point of disagreement in respect to financial 
incentives lies in the method of application. If 
financial incentives are based on group production 
rather than individual production, the problem of 
work measurement becomes much easier. Incen- 
tives will reduce overtime and will peg office pro- 
duction costs. 
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Here's a challenge to the busi- 
ness myth which alleges there 
is a shortage of top executives 


Growing Your Own Executives 


By W. H. Conant 


St | In growing your own executives, it is important to start at the 
ep beginning and screen carefully all young job applicants 


init 
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St Once your future executives are on the payroll, their back- 
ep grounds can be broadened by special university courses 
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(This is another in a series of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Conant, New York 
management consultant.) 


HE president of one of the 

largest American enterprises 
emphasized, in a speech before a 
first-rank Chamber of Commerce 
that “a pressing shortage of man- 
agement personnel was threatening 
future business developments of 
the country.” 

A placement agency announced 
a department for executives, the 
special feature of which is that all 
fees are paid by employers. When 
business volunteers to take over 
this longstanding tax on unem- 
ployment, it seems to be evidence 
of such a shortage. 

Yet the popular belief is that 
business organizations have, within 
their ranks, ten times as many 
aspirants for top jobs as there are 
top jobs; even a hundred times. 
Why is this host of hopefuls in- 
eligible for promotion to these 
jobs? 

There were several copybook 
maxims which once applied to suc- 
cess: Begin at the bottom. Work 
long and hard. Don't be a rolling 
stone. Climb the ladder rung by 
rung. Grasp each’ opportunity. 
There is room at the top for those 
who want to get there. 

There are, conservatively, sev- 
eral million men and women who 
have followed these rules for the 
road to success only to reach, 
eventually, a restricted area re- 
served for executive eligibles. As 
evidence of the barrier to their am- 
bitions, they see display advertise- 
ments such as this prominent one 
in a leading newspaper by a nota- 
ble business concern: 
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“We are—looking for— (young 
college) men with good general 
administrative ability — and 
more than their share of sound 
judgment. The preferred age is 
21 to 25.” 


Athena is said to have sprung 
full-formed from the brow of 
Zeus. Of course that is mere myth, 
just as is the belief that young men 
are launched fully formed with 
“good general administrative 
ability and sound judgment” from 
academic courses. 

The advertiser asks for full de- 
tails of experience—at 21! But the 
really significant facts are that 
this concern has 15,000 employees 
and is more than 100 years old. 
Surely very, very many of these 
employees have given years of 
earnest, faithful service to that 
concern in the hope of reaching ex- 
ecutive levels. Should they be by- 
passed in favor of yearlings from 
greener pastures elsewhere? 

Is the day past when a young 
man can hope to start as a mes- 
senger and rise, through years of 
energetic and intelligent applica- 
tion, to the presidency? Are natu- 
ral talents within an enterprise no 
longer of sufficient importance to 
merit opportunity or be recognized 
and developed? 

Employees of average instincts 
and schooling may have plugged 
along in stock, shipping, or mail- 
ing rooms or posted books or 
rung doorbells to learn the busi- 
ness from the bottom. Are they 
only good enough to keep at the 
same chores, with no hope of 
reaching the inner precincts of 
soundproof offices and_ private 
secretaries? If so, this is suggestive 
of Alfred Landon’s oft-quoted re- 
mark about a slight deviation of 
eyesight. 

Much too often the fact that 
business must make use of the 
general run of ability is over- 
looked. There are not enough 
geniuses to go around, and they 
are often too unstable to use when 
found. A_ test of management 
leadership is the accomplishing of 
results with the talent at hand. A 
famous example of this was Henry 
Ford, senior. He used the average 
men of his acquaintance and com- 
munity: He did not seek out 
supermen or demand summa cum 
laude degrees. 

Why should not these average- 
talent bookkeepers, salesmen, 
stockkeepers, and shipping clerks 
have been trained in the principles 
of business against the day when 
more executives would be needed? 
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It is more than probable that their 
level of native 
ability 
that of 
privileged to enjoy 4 years of good 
fellowship and contact with litera- 
ture, art, and history. 

If employers would devote as 
much effort and expense to screen- 
ing the whole payroll list for in- 
dications of talent as they now 
spend for gathering graduates 
from the nontechnical 
both the short- and long-term re- 
sults might be better. They could 
be better because: 

1. Employees with a background 
of service and satisfaction in an 
organization will yield a_ higher 
permanence than 


intelligence and 
compare favorably with 
those who have been 


colleges, 


percentage of 






























Step 3 


























college graduates. The latter often 
plan on taking preliminary jobs 
after graduation while they watch 
for openings they prefer. 

2. The established employee con- 
siders a promotion recognition of 
his good work; the self-assured 
young graduate feels the job is 
pleading for him. For the em- 
ployee, it is both a reward and an 
incentive. 

3. Visible proof that hard and 
faithful work pays off is a stabiliz- 
ing, as well as stimulating, influ- 
ence throughout the organization. 

While most of this reasoning has 
been long since accepted and used, 
there is some indication that it is 
being forgotten in the competition 
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Rotating a young executive from one job to another is essen- 
tial if a well-rounded management team is to be developed 


‘. 
-_ 


Future top-level executives need the experience of participat- 


ing in conventions and making personal contacts at meetings 
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The Bear-Cat Purchasing Agent 


His preferred meat is salesmen, 
and how they hate him. They 
would rather walk a mile than 
call on him. He doesn't care how 
long he keeps them waiting. His 
technique is to flatten them out 
quickly. He figures that in pur- 
chasing, the best defense is a 
strong offense, and he is plenty 
offensive. As a result, salesmen 
who might give him a useful tip 
or a good idea save it for someone 
else. Actually, he is a pretty good 
egg when you get to know him, 
and his associates like his frank- 
ness and drive. But his job would 


Old Ima Clam 


Back in grade school Ima learned 
that “silence is golden’ and he 
has been gathering gold ever since. 
The sad part of it is that Old Ima 
really knows the score, and when 
he does say something at the Mon- 
day morning conference it is usual- 
ly right on the button. But he pre- 
fers to let others do the talking 
while he just sits there and thinks. 
At the January meeting of the 
board, Ima was considered for one 
of the top administrative jobs, but 
didn’t quite make it. The big wheel 
on the board decided on Arthur 
Speaker; said Art would do a bet- 


ter job of communicating his ideas 
than Ima. And so it goes. Some- 
times you just can’t win. 


be a lot more fun if he only 
realized that to have a friend you 
have to be a friend. 


Some Executives You May Know 


While it is difficult to ‘‘type’’ some executives, many 
of them seem to fall naturally into one particular 


classification. Here are a few you probably know 


Mr. Know-It-All 


His favorite habitat is the sales 
department. He works on_ the 
theory that what you don’t know 
won't hurt you, if you can make 
people THINK you know. He is 
smug, self-sufficient, and thorough- 
ly unreliable. Unfortunately for 
him, folks soon catch up with him 
and discount everything he tells 
them about 99 per cent. Rumor 
has it he is on the way out. The 
top brass has caught up with him, 


too. 


By Cameron McPherson 
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“Old Eagle Feathers’’ 


That is what they call the 
treasurer down at the Coke stand. 
They say he never let a penny slip 
through his fingers without first 
getting all the feathers off the 
poor Indian’s headgear. But that is 
an exaggeration. Sure, he watches 
pennies, but isn’t that his job? 
Every business needs a “no’’ man 
to counterbalance the “yes’’ men. 
With the squeeze on, a dollar saved 
is the equivalent of $10 in sales to 
the average business. But the folks 
who have to get their expense ac- 
counts approved wish Old Eagle 
Feathers would take longer to say 
“np.” 


Young-Man-in-a-Hurry 


He just joined up a few years 
ago and thinks by now he ought 
to be moved up to one of the top 
spots in the chain of command. 
After all, he spent 4 years study- 
ing business administration and 
majored in psychology. He feels he 
is overworked. He is always 
rushed, always in a hurry, but 
never going anywhere in particu- 
lar. He is even too busy to listen 
to you, and while you are talking, 
he is obviously thinking of what 
he will say next. But he is a lik- 
able fellow, and when he realizes 
that it takes time and a lot of 
patience before the little acorn 
grows into a big tree, he will get 
somewhere. Trouble is, the poor 
sap is always digging the acorn 
up to see if it is growing. 
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Two-Faced Charlie 


He holds forth in the production 
department and is the world’s best 
little promiser. He will promise 
anything rather than go to the 
trouble of finding out. So he is al- 
ways in trouble, and half the folks 
in the office would like to cut his 
throat. His favorite indoor sport 
is feeding the office grapevine. Most 
of the scuttlebutt he dreamed up 
the night before. He acts and talks 
as though you were his best friend, 
but when your back is turned, out 
comes the old knife. The other 
night, one of the salesmen ran 
into him outside the office, and 
for the next few days Charlie 
nursed a decorated eye. Everyone 
hoped it would do some good. Some 
folks just have to learn the hard 
way. 


‘Trader Horn’ 


That isn’t his real name, of 
course, But it seemed to fit so well 
that his associates hung it on 
him. He is in the accounting de- 
partment. Before he will do any- 
thing for you, he wants to know 
what you are going to do for him 
in return. He is strictly “quid pro 
quo.” He is a liberal spender if it 
looks like a good investment. At 
totary he always takes a careful 
look around before he sits down to 
lunch. He wants to be sure he 
plants himself at the right table 
with the right people. The other 
day, he intimated to the chief that 
he might have to quit unless his 
pay was hiked. The boss wasn't 
in a trading mood. Wished him 
luck in some other job. 


“Yes and No” Harry 


You can’t help but like Harry. 
He is a splendid fellow, but he 
operates on the theory that if you 
never put your neck out, you never 
get it chopped off. If a salesman 
wrote in for a $50 advance, Harry's 
idea of handling the situation 
would be to write back, saying it 
was against the company policy to 
make the advance, but if the situa- 
tion was pressing, it might be ar- 
ranged. Meanwhile, the salesman 
would hock his watch and begin 
looking for another job. Harry is 
what you might call a ‘yesbut”’ 
executive. He really should have 
been a lawyer. When you ask him 
for a “yes or no” answer, all you 
ever get is a “yes and no” reply. 
Too bad, though; he is really a 
nice guy. 
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Two Tons of Mail Handled Daily 
With Conveyor System 


This 


New England office 


building 


handles a staggering amount of mail 


every day, but the job is made easy 


with a conveyor system. This efficient 


procedure is one of a number of mod- 


ern systems in use at John Hancock 


By Wells Norris 


HE tallest skyscraper in New 

England is in Boston: The 26- 
story home office of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Here the company has over 
5,000 employees, who are served 
by the fastest elevators in the 
region, and who have the largest 
office cafeteria facilities in the 
area at their disposal. In_ this 
largest completely air-conditioned 
building in New England is also 
to be found the world’s largest 
electric stairway installation in an 
office building. 

While the building is identified 
with a number of superlatives, one 
of the most efficient features of the 
home office is its mailing system. 
Using this system, 1,500 pounds of 
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incoming mail can be cleared out 
of the mail room in 14 minutes. 
Half a ton of interoffice corre- 
spondence is distributed daily, and 
a ton of outgoing mail is handled. 
It is estimated that 2 tons of mail 
travel over the system during the 
course of a day’s work. 

The system includes three Lam- 
son conveyors, Which extend from 
the mail room in the basement 
straight up to the eighth, fifteenth, 
and twenty-sixth floors. There are 
also dispatching and receiving sta- 
tions on each of the 26 floors. In 
addition, another Lamson conveyor 
serves 11 floors of the adjacent 
Clarendon Building. 

Through an ingenious interlock- 
ing system, all mail, interoffice 


memos, and supplies can be moved 
from any floor in the home office 
to any other floor in the office. Mail 
can be dispatched to the mail room 
from any floor, or from the mail 
room to any of the floors. When 
one of the Micarta conveyor boxes 
is routed to the adjacent building, 
an electric eye switches it auto- 
matically to an interlocking hori- 
zontal conveyor system which 
starts the box on its way to the 
fourth vertical conveyor. 

The actual handling of the mail 
is quite easy. For example, on one 
floor there are three mail stations, 
each having a receiving chute and 
a sending chute. If an employee 
wants to send mail to another 
floor, she simply places the tray 
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of mail in the sending chute, sets 
a dial on the wall to indicate the 
proper floor, and away the tray 
goes. The trays are controlled by 
the dial system, and also by electric 
eyes which react to the different 
colors of the trays. 

When the tray arrives at the 
proper floor, the mail is distributed 
by another employee. The only 
“leg work” required with this mail 
system is distributing the mail on 
each floor; all transporting of mail 
between floors is handled by the 
conveyor system. 

Another procedure followed in 
the John Hancock Building makes 
it possible to eliminate certain files 
without first having someone 
analyze them. As in any insurance 
company, John Hancock has thou- 
sands upon thousands of files to 
maintain and keep current. These 
records must be cleared out every 
year or the company would be 
overrun with outdated files. 

For one large group of file 
cards, John Hancock has set up a 
10-year elimination period. Thus, 
file cards made up in 1953 should 
be eliminated from the files in 
1964. 

These file cards are notched on a 
floor-type circular saw, which can 
be adjusted to vary the notching 
as desired. There are 12 different 
positions for the notching. This 
year, cards made up in 1942 are 
being eliminated. The card file con- 
taining these old cards are removed 
from their filing cabinets in small 
batches. The first batch of cards 
is placed in an electric sorting box, 
which is about 3! inches in length, 
and a needle is inserted into a pre- 
selected hole position to sort the 
cards for this particular elimina- 
tion year. 

The switch is turned on, and 
the cards are set in vibration for 
about 3 seconds. During this brief 
time, the cards grooved for elimi- 
nation this year will fall down on 
the needle, while the other cards 
will remain in the original position. 
The batch of cards is’ then 
grasped with the thumb and fore- 
finger and lifted from the machine. 
Those cards to be eliminated will 
be offset--that is, they will be 
sticking out about three-eighths of 
an inch from the rest of the stack, 
and these protruding cards are 
then pulled manually and dis- 
carded. 

It is estimated that about 4,500 
cards can be grooved in 10 minutes 
with the milling machine, and 
about 250 hours are required to 
cull out just this one big card file 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Flip of wrist sets dial and mail 
is sent to its proper destination 


Electric sorting box shakes loose 
the file cards to be eliminated 


Electric stairways can empty en- 
tire building within a short time 





Frank Waterman is third president 
in 69-year history of the company 


Robert Howse, executive vice presi- 
dent, heads new executive group 


Vice President Charles Kernaghan 
is holdover from former management 
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New “Team” Adds Life 
To Old Company 


Waterman Pen Company, an old firm in a field that 
is hot with competition, is making some fast changes 


to buck the young, aggressive firms rising so fast 


By Frank Dixon 


HE Waterman Pen Company’s 

sales for the first quarter of 
1953 were 15.6 per cent higher 
than the same period last year. 

This bright financial picture at 
the 69-year-old firm is the result 
of a number of changes that have 
been made, and company execu- 
tives think it is just the first of a 
series of accomplishments. 

A new management team has 
taken over at Waterman Pen—the 
president and the vice president 
in charge of sales being about the 
only ones remaining from the 
former team. The company’s line 
of pens and pencils has_ been 
broadened, all manufacturing op- 
erations have been consolidated at 
one plant, the company’s name 
has been changed, and its stepped- 
up advertising program is being 
handled by one of the world’s 
largest advertising agencies. 

Waterman’s former management 
group consisted mostly of older 
men who had trained no young 
men to replace them. There seemed 
to be no “middle-aged” group of 
executives who could take over 
immediately, except for a nu- 
cleus made up of President Frank 
D. Waterman and Charles S. Ker- 
naghan, who was upped from the 
general sales managership to vice 
president in charge of sales and 
merchandising. 

About a year and a half were 
required to round out the new 
management team, which is spear- 
headed by Robert D. Howse, ex- 
ecutive vice president. Mr. Howse, 
formerly president of Argus 
Cameras, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich., 
also has been salesman, manage- 
ment engineer, and head of his 
own manufacturing firm. 

Working with Mr. Howse are 
several _ executives, including 
George R. Weppler, vice president 
in charge of all manufacturing at 


Waterman. He was formerly man- 
ager of operations of Metal and 
Thermit Corporation, previous to 
which he had been a director and 
general production manager of In- 
dustrial Tape Corporation. 

Another member of the new 
management team is Gordon F. 
Gilmore, formerly treasurer of the 
Whitney Chain Company, who is 
secretary and treasurer of Water- 
man. Prior to joining the Whitney 
organization in 1943, Mr. Gilmore 
was controller at Pitney-Bowes, 
Inc., Stamford, Conn. 

Robert D. Scott, now vice presi- 
dent in charge of research and 
development, originally was with 
the Day Manufacturing Company, 
which merged with Waterman a 
few years ago. 

These top executives, along with 
President Waterman and _ Vice 
President Kernaghan, make up the 
new team. They have broadened 
their company’s line of pens, which 
now range in price from $1 up to 
$125. As Mr. Kernaghan said, 
Waterman is trying to build a 
product in a complete price range. 
“We will manufacture tenpenny 
nails if the public wants to write 
with them.” 

As an example of this broader 
line, Waterman introduced a new 
de luxe Sapphire ball-point pen for 
the Christmas trade last season. 
The pen retailed at $6 for the 
rolled gold model and $3.75 for 
the chrome. During the 4-week 
Christmas season, 180,000 of these 
new pens were sold. 

According to President Water- 
man, only 83 of these Sapphire 
pens have been returned for re- 
pairs, representing a 20 per cent 
decrease in repairs as compared 
with ordinary steel-point pens. 

In introducing its many new pens 
and pen-and-pencil combinations, 
Waterman keeps in mind the in- 
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fluence of women. ‘“‘Women buy al- 
most 70 per cent of the pens sold 
in this country every year,” said 
Mr. Kernaghan. 

Another step in Waterman’s 
move for more business is the con- 
solidation of all manufacturing 
operations in Seymour, Conn. 
Waterman originally did some 
manufacturing there, but other 
manufacturing was carried on in 
New York City. The company 
building on Hudson Street had 8 
floors, 2 for offices and 6 for the 
plant. 

With the move to Seymour, all 
manufacturing is centered in the 
one location, and most of the of- 
fices are there. A sales office is 
maintained in New York City, and 
two or three of the company’s top 
executives have offices there. These 
few executives, of course, keep in 
close touch with manufacturing 
operations in Seymour, which is 
about 85 miles from New York. 
Traveling between Seymour and 
New York is simplified somewhat 
by the fact that most of Water- 
man’s executives live between the 
two places, and can reach either 
place from their homes within a 
short time. 

Another in the series of changes 
by Waterman involved the com- 
pany name. The firm was formerly 
known as L. E. Waterman Com- 
pany, named after the founder. 
That name was used for almost 69 
years, but the board of directors 
recently decided a more descriptive 
appellation would be Waterman 
Pen Company, Inc., which leaves 
no doubt as to the type of prod- 


ucts manufactured by this par- 
ticular corporation. 

Advertising has been stepped up 

one of many changes wrought 
by Waterman's new management. 
The account was turned over to 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., early this year. Its advertising 
budget of just under $1 million for 
the year is being spent on radio, 
television, newspaper, and maga- 
zine media. 

Waterman Pen has also ex- 
panded its foreign operations. Un- 
til World War II, pens for the 
European market had been shipped 
from the Waterman factories in 
the United States and Canada, but 
today this market produces its own 
Waterman pens. Frank Waterman 
supervised the establishment of a 
Waterman factory in London in 
1946, and an agent in France was 
later licensed to operate a Water- 
man factory in Paris. Some manu- 
facturing for Waterman is also 
carried on in Switzerland, Italy, 
Finland, and Australia, although 
some of these plants make ink 
only. 

Mr. Waterman said that the de- 
mand for Waterman pens has in- 
creased up to 40 per cent in some 
European countries, and he ex- 
pects that demand to _ increase, 
since foreign factories have re- 
tooled for the company’s new Sap- 
phire pen and now have it on the 
market. 

The plans for this expansion of 
Waterman’s foreign market were 
coordinated several months ago in 
Paris at an international confer- 
ence of company representatives. 





For Discussion in pbugust 


Several articles are recommended for discussion at meetings in August. 
First of all, Mr. Conant's article on ‘‘Growing Your Own Executives’’ 
can be used for some serious thought. Too, the article on reducing 
overtime is a good topic for discussion, and young executives might 
check into their own work routines to make sure they are streamlined. 


On the lighter side, readers might find the article by Mr. McPherson 
a good one to discuss. A long look in the 
mirror could help executives to see and Tn 


eliminate some of the questionable traits 
mentioned, and perhaps the climb up the 
ladder will be a little less arduous. 


NEXT MONTH 


You can learn to 
read faster. Also, 
how to save steps 
in your office. 
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The pen industry is highly 
competitive, with a few well- 
known names dominating the 
field. A spokesman in the in- 
dustry rates the Big Four in this 
order: Sheaffer, Parker, Water- 
man, and Eversharp. 

Sheaffer had total sales in 
1952 of $24,122,000. Parker re- 
leased no figures last year on 
its total sales, but its net profit 
dipped to $2,624,000 in 1952, 
compared with $3,263,000 in 
1951. Parker’s total sales in 1951 
were $26,000,000. Eversharp 
had total sales of $19,960,000 
in the year ending February 28, 
1953, but this figure also in- 
cluded a sizable portion of sales 
in Eversharp’s razor and blade 
business. 

Waterman is a closed corpo- 
ration, with the bulk of the 
stock in the hands of the family, 
and thus no figures are released. 

The ball-point pen undoubted- 
ly has had an influence on the 
above figures, for this part of 
the pen business is making 
amazing strides. When ball- 
point pens flooded the market 
in 1946, many of the pens would 
not write (except under water). 
Prices dropped, and the public 
began to lose confidence in the 
new type pen. 

Things have changed, how- 
ever, for the ball-point pen is 
making a comeback. According 
to one report, production of 
ball-point pens is currently run- 
ning ahead of fountain pens at 
a rate of almost two to one. 

There are three other pen 
companies that are not so well 
known as the Big Four, but they 
apparently are making great 
progress with their ball-point 
pens. Paper-Mate Company, Inc., 
Culver City, Calif., sales com- 
pany for the Paper-Mate pens 
made by Frawley Manufactur- 
ing Corporation, claims to have 
sold 30 per cent of the entire 
supply of ball-point pens re- 
tailed during 1952. Paper-Mate 
claims to be selling 50 per cent 
of the volume this year. 

David Kahn, Inc., North 
Bergen, N. J., is another pro- 
ducer of low-priced pens, mar- 
keting ‘‘Wearever” pen prod- 
ucts, and another is Flo-Ball 
Pen Corporation, an affiliate of 
Clary Multiplier Corporation, 
San Gabriel, Calif. Flo-Ball, 
however, has its offices in New 
York City. 
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Card is only record of em- 


Shyu % Card RS Key ployee that is retained in 


Packard's payroll division 


To Pa rol HEN James J. Nance recently 
became president of the Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company, he im- 
mediately instituted a complete 
by Paul Eastman revitalization program which be- 
] gan with top management and 
continued through every activity 

of the company. 

Aim of the program was to es- 
tablish Packard's position in the 
automotive industry at a new level 
of prestige. 

During Packard’s 54 years of 
car manufacturing in the quality 
field, the automobile buying public 
has had a high regard for Pack- 
ard products. Through _ prope 
stimulation, Mr. Nance hopes to 
regain any prestige which may 
have been lost and to improve and 
expand the present position of the 
company. 

In a multimillion-dollar com- 
pany the size of Packard, it is im- 
possible for all the necessary 
changes to be made at once, In- 
stead, the program is a gradual 
process brought about by the need 
for realignment of management 
activities. 

A typical example of how a por- 
tion of this program has resulted in 

: . ; ae an efficient operation providing for 
A wide carriage adding machine is used for posting daily hours worked to the future growth is the company’s 
employee time records. The figures are accumulated and daily totals printed new payroll system. It operates 
with the streamlined smoothness 
of a Packard car designed for to- 

morrow’s highways. 

Leroy E. Peters, manager of 
Packard's payroll and special ac- 
counting services, reminisced, 
“When I came to the company 
about 30 years ago, preparing a 
payroll meant extending a clock 
card and stuffing the pay into an 
envelope. Today, legal require- 
ments and payroll deductions in- 
volve more work than actually pre- 
paring the payroll. 

“Our payroll accounting policy 
had been to keep a close tab of 
and, insofar as practical, to adopt 
the latest payroll developments 
and techniques, particularly in 
mechanized equipment. However, 
the nucleus of our payroll system 
had been devised in the 1930's. 
When we tried to fit it into our 
current program of expansion, it 
proved to be as outdated as our 

Leroy E. Peters (standing left), manager of Packard's payroll and special ac- 1930 price list. 
counting services, discusses system with Fred A. Reeks, supervisor of payroll “We had been geared to handle 
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GF will boost your PE* 


For a small fraction of 1% of your “fired expense” you can 
enjoy GF’S MODE-MAKER, America’s finest desk 


Working at a handsome, efhcient GF 
Mode-Maker desk will make you feel 
better. You will accomplish more. 
It will increase your prestige or that 
of your company among clients or 
customers. 


The cost of a Mode-Maker desk, whi h 
will last a business lifetime, is relatively 
insignificant (less than 1%) when 
compared to the salary paid to the 


person who uses it over a 10-year period. 


Mode-Maker 1s America’s foremost lin 
of desks. There are m¢ priv 


fhces and all of them ar 


dels tor 
and general ‘ 
unusually efhcient and handsome in 


appeal ance. 


’ 
Learn what a relatively ins gni 
investment in Mode-Maker desks can 
do for you and your ofhce. Call 


nearest GF distributor or 


write The 
General Fireproofing Company, Dept 


A-19, Youngstown a Ohio. 


Good metal business furniture is 9 9004 investment 
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GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
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a payroll of about 9,000 employees. 
Then we learned that a new manu- 
facturing plant at Utica, Mich., was 
to be constructed. Our division 
would make up the payroll for 
about 20,000 employees. We im- 
mediately took steps to cope with 
and absorb this increase.” 

Mr. Peters and his associates be- 
gan blueprinting and planning a 
streamlined payroll system. It was 
placed in operation during the 
summer of 1952. 

From clock cards through all 
records and governmental reports, 
the system is fast, accurate, and 
complete. The first operation for 
converting ‘“time’’ into ‘“‘money”’ 
begins when clock cards are taken 
into the employee time record de- 
partment. Wide carriage  Bur- 
roughs adding machines, set for 
proper and automatic spacing, post 
the employee's time record by de- 
partments, and accumulate and 
print daily totals. At one time 
these records were posted by pencil 
and added on a calculator. Machine 
posting and totaling have _in- 
creased the efficiency of this op- 
eration about 50 per cent, Mr. 
Peters estimates. 

“Under the manual method, one 
man could handle up to perhaps 
500 records a day. Using a ma- 
chine, each operator can now easily 
handle 750 records a day,” Mr. 
Peters said. 

Completed time records are sent 
to the labor efficiency department 
where they are compared with 
standard hour credits to determine 
the efficiency of the department 
concerned. The time records are 
then forwarded to the payroll 
department. 

Meanwhile, the clock cards have 
been sent to the payrell depart- 
ment, and elapsed and overtime 
hours have been departmentally 
totaled on an adding machine. The 
tape totals are then checked to 
reconcile with the grand totals on 
the time records. 

On the reverse side of the clock 
card, elapsed hours, overtime 
hours, and premium for afternoon 
or night shift are posted and con- 
verted into total paid hours. The 
cards are then assigned to opera- 
tors of Burroughs M235 multi- 
plying machines. On the bottom of 
the card, the operator picks up the 
rate and computes, in a _ single 
operation, the base pay, overtime 
pay, posts the paid hours, and ex- 
tends afternoon or night. shift 
premiums, after which the machine 
prints the gross pay result. 

Totals of hourly rates, base pay, 
overtime pay, premium pay, and 
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gross pay are automatically ac- 
cumulated in the machine. At the 
end of a departmental run, these 
totals are printed on a departmen- 
tal control card. The control cards 
are then checked to reconcile with 
the departmental rate totals on the 
proof journal provided by an Ad- 
dressograph Class 9100 account- 
ing machine. 

Each machine operator can ex- 
tend about 750 clock cards a day. 
Using full machine capacity, an 
operator can boost this to over 
1,000 a day. 

The card then goes to the opera- 
tor of a Burroughs two-total add- 
ing machine with a special clock 
card chute, and the combined with- 
holding tax is printed onto the 
card. The amount of the tax is 
taken directly from a combined 
withholding tax table chart. At the 
end of a departmental run, the ma- 
chine prints the withholding tax 
total on the departmental control 
card. 

All information necessary for 
posting the earnings ledgers and 
writing checks is now available on 
the back of the regular clock card. 

“When the payroll is completed,” 
Mr. Peters commented, ‘the clock 
card becomes a ledger, and it is 
the only record of an individual 
necessary to retain in the payroll 
division. Our over-all use of a clock 


card is convenient, timesaving, 
and a check against errors. Al- 
though errors have been virtually 
eliminated, they will occur from 
time to time. Whenever one does, 
we need only check in one place 
the clock card.” 

“As in the other departments, 
Social Security department opera- 
tions are unusually fast and ac- 
curate,” Mr. Peters stated. “In 
fact, each operator posts about 
3,000 earnings records a week and 
yet has time for preparing gov- 
ernmental reports. Formerly, op- 
erators were seldom able to post 
more than 2,500 ledgers a week, 
and governmental reports gen- 
erally meant overtime and addi- 
tional personnel.” 

Summing up the benefits of the 
Packard payroll system, Mr. 
Peters concluded, “This system 
we developed provides a mechani- 
cal solution to nearly every one of 
our problems, thus minimizing the 
human element and_ providing 
maximum speed and accuracy. 

“Our division is a comparatively 
small part of the Packard adminis- 
trative organization. The develop- 
ment of a new and better payroll 
system is, however, a_ typical 
sample of the all-out effort to im- 
prove both the products and the 
practices of the Packard Motor 
Car Company.” 





The Truth About 


(Continued from page 11) 


tronics system and fed into the con- 
sole-type machine. There the elec- 
tronic brain figures out production 
scheduling for the plant. Through 
its production flow and simultane- 
ous inventory control, the machine 
can warn of imminent or potential 
supply shortages, thus avoiding 
time-loss bottlenecks. Now feasible 
only for plants with more than 500 
employees, the cost of installation 
in a plant with 1,000 employees is 
estimated at about $250,000. Sav- 
ings from more efficient produc- 
tion would, according to inventors 
Dr. Melvin E. Salveson and Richard 
G. Canning, amount to 3 per cent 
to 10 per cent of the plant’s an- 
nual production. 

Each of the electronic machines 
or devices described was designed 
for a specific purpose, but poten- 
tially each has innumerable adap- 


Electronics 


tations which can affect every 
phase of our economic structure. 
Potentially—that is the rub! De- 
spite phenomenal results from 
pilot models and specific installa- 
tions for particular jobs, the big 
pull is still ahead: Translating 
ideas and know-how into mass- 
produced electronic devices which 
can be sold at prices within the 
reach of the average company. Add 
to this the necessity of adapting 
such machines to the daily needs 
of industry and commerce, and the 
electronics problem comes _ into 
sharp focus. These problems must 
be solved before the benefits of 
mass production can be realized! 
Take, for example, the much- 
talked-about electronic “brains.” 
These giant electronic computers 
have played a major role in our 
(Continued on page 35) 
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STYLED BY CARL OTTO 


NEW V.P) MAKES GOOD! 


Edison's (new) fashioned individual dictating instrument 
scores instantly on looks, size, ease of use and carrying 
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Slim but sturdy, tiny but tough, 
the V.P. is Ep1son-designed for 
daily desk use 
tures: automatic disc position- 
ing, push-button indexing, scan- 


dual use for 


Ingenious fea- 


ning. playback and 
transcribing as well as dictating! 


The superb EDIsoN Diamond Disc captures the full tor 


range of EDISON High Definition Rec« 
and interchangeab on all EDISON 


the V.P. integrates perfectly with 


i¢ 


new-fashioned phone system of dictation 


DR PORATED 
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nstruments 


Tuck it under your arm or i 
a briefcase. No carrying 
lug. Cross-town or 
try. take your V.P. along. Small 
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How 7 Companies Use 
Inside Telephones 


T ILL telephone costs were re- 
duced about 25 per cent by 
George B. Carpenter & Company, 
Chicago, through the use of 
separate “inside’’ or “automatic” 
telephones. 

The inside phones enable Car- 
penter executives to finish their 
long-distance telephone calls faster 
by calling for information needed 
right then. Too, executives have to 
make fewer “‘call-backs”’ to correct 
poor guesses or errors, for more 
business can be settled in one single 
telephone call. 

Carpenter also estimates that the 
over-all employee working time 
saved by the internal communica- 
tions system amounts to as much 
as 20 per cent. 

Another saving accomplished 
with the system is in inventory in- 
vestment. Instead of using a con- 
ventional stock-recording system, 
Carpenter controls all inventory 
with P-A-X_ telephones. Loud- 
speakers serve all warehouses and 
stockrooms, and anybody at any 
P-A-X telephone can dial the num- 
ber of any loudspeaker and ask, 
“How much No. 24 Seine twine 
have we?” 

The warehouseman near the 
twine shelf looks at his count, 
turns toward a P-A-X microphone 
(which may be as much as 100 
feet away), and calls out the de- 
sired information. 

Carpenter’s entire inventory of 
15 million pounds of merchandise, 
turned over annually, is handled 
in much the same way. It is esti- 
mated that an inventory invest- 
ment of three-quarters of a million 
dollars is reduced 20 to 25 per cent 
with the internal communications 
system. 

While Carpenter's type of busi- 
ness is ideal for a separate inside 
telephone system, most businesses 
will find such a system of great 
help. Carpenter is essentially a 
buying and reselling organization, 
and nearly every outside call re- 
quires some checking of accounts, 
credits, and inventory. With the 
separate telephone system, the 
necessary information can be ob- 
tained much faster. 

The P-A-X system is a series of 
regular telephones connected to a 
completely automatic switchboard 
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entirely independent of the regu- 
lar “outside” rented telephone serv- 
ice. These systems serve from ten 
to several thousand phones, free- 
ing the regular switchboard opera- 
tor from handling internal calls. 

Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, has also effected various 
savings by using a P-A-X system. 
Felt’s internal communications set- 
up handles some 500 to 600 calls 
daily. Without the inside system, 
about 20 or more additional rented 
telephones would be required, at 
an estimated increase in the 
monthly telephone bill of about 76 
per cent. 

Having had its P-A-X system 
for 35 years, Felt & Tarrant has 
accumulated some sizable savings, 
especially in the form of executive 
time. For example, Raymond F. 
Koch, assistant to the president, 
said that his automatic phone 
saves him a full hour of “chas- 
ing’ every day. His staff associates 
agreed that they saved 5 to 10 per 
cent of their over-all time by us- 
ing automatic telephones. The 
total saving in time at Felt & Tar- 
rant is worth more than $13,600 
every year! 

Special accessory code _ call 
equipment, attached to the P-A-X 
system at Felt & Tarrant, enables 
the person calling to simply dial 
the individual’s code call if he does 
not answer his automatic tele- 
phone. Sound or light signals then 


summon the individual to the 
phone from anywhere in the plant. 

Another Chicago firm § saving 
money by using inside telephones 
is Luria Steel & Trading Corpora- 
tion. Its monthly telephone bill of 
about $1,500 includes considerable 
long-distance telephoning. The 
saving effected by the use of inside 
telephones is estimated at about 
19 per cent of this monthly cost. 

The F. W. Woolworth warehouse 
in Chicago has another interesting 
P-A-X installation. The warehouse 
covers nearly 8 acres, and Plant 
Manager O. M. Black said, ‘‘With- 
out our P-A-X system we would 
have had to rent at least another 
15 to 20 telephones, and that would 
increase our phone bills another 
12 to 15 per cent every month.” 

Talman Federal Savings and 
Loan Association of Chicago fig- 
ures its savings through use of in- 
side telephone equipment at about 
25 per cent. 

Geo. T. Schmidt Company, 
Chicago, employing 100 toolmakers 
and highly skilled engravers, has 
also found that a P-A-X system 
saves money. J. K. Howe, assistant 
to the president, said that 6 
minutes out of every hour-——-or 10 
per cent——was a very low estimate 
of the time lost by almost every- 
one in walking back and forth to 
exchange information. With the 
P-A-X system installed, about 
$12,000 a year is saved in the of- 
fice organization alone. 

An accounting firm estimated 
that the time saved by its 35 ex- 
ecutives alone, through the use of 
its new internal communications 
system, is worth $1,050 a month. 
And a spokesman said, “Our P-A-X 
system cost us only about three 
times that amount!”’ 


- The Cost of a P-A-X System 


A 10-telephone switchboard costs about $935 (which includes 8 tele- 
phones, leaving 2 spaces open for expansion). Installation costs $43.50, 
plus from $35 to $40 a line. This $40 a line would generally mean $40 
a telephone, although extra lines for extensions would add slightly to 
the cost. 


A 22-position switchboard costs about $1,580 (which includes 17 or 18 
telephones), and installation charges are $43.50 plus $35 to $40 a line 
for building wiring and locating telephones. 


A 50-position switchboard costs $3,340 (which includes 40 telephones). 
Installation costs $155, plus $35 to $40 a line. 


A 75-position switchboard costs $8,500 (again including 60 telephones). 
Installation costs $291, plus $35 to $40 a line. 
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Remington Rand Methods News 





NEW! Transcopy Duplex 


Remington Rand Transcopy Duplex is 
a revolutionary new single-unit ma- 
chine which will photocopy any record 
written, printed or drawn, opaque o1 
translucent, up to 1442” wide, and any 
length. It does the complete job of ex- 
posing, developing and making a posi- 
tive print in a matter of seconds. No 
other photocopying device can produce 
a single positive copy so speedily. No 
darkroom needed, no running water, 
no drying time... you can use it any- 
where, move it anywhere—simply plug 
it into any standard electrical outlet. 
And it’s so easy to use —any office 
worker can learn to operate it in a 
few minutes. Office managers every- 
where are acclaiming this efficient, eco- 
nomical photocopying method — saves 
time, saves money. Just mark P 334 
on the coupon below for free folder. 





NEW! Remington Rand Low- 
Cost Bookkeeping Machine 


At last—a low-cost bookkeeping ma- 
chine bringing for the first time the 
economies of mechanical bookkeeping 
to a wide range of small businesses. 

This is one of the fastest machines 
ever made because the keyboard is 
completely adapted to touch-method 
writing — touch-method speed. The op- 
erator does not have to turn repeat- 
edly and re-focus eyes on the keyboard 
in order to post items correctly. Here 
is a bookkeeping machine with type- 
writer simplicity. Any competent typ- 
ist can start producing in the first 
half hour, and give you a fair day’s 
work the very first day. Complete op- 
erating simplicity eliminates expen- 
sive training and premium salaries. 

This new low-cost machine gives 
you the same basic advantages as a 
machine costing many times more. Ask 
for booklet AB 664, 
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New Time-Saving Machines, 
Methods, Ideas...To Cut Office Costs 


NEW! Remington Rand Stand- 
ard Ty pewriter—Tempo Touch 


The Standard’s remarkable new type- 
bar action touch and key design make 
manual typing faster, easier, and more 
rhythmic. 
The new, precision -bals 
bars flash to the paper 
stantly ... no “waiting” 
keys even with severa 
flight. The new 1’ 
lator can be adjusted 
Even the Finger-Fitted 
and improved — scientificé 
to cushion the finger tip 
misstrokes ... prote 


save “lost-time” 


Additional featun 
capacity with the excl 
board, an exclusive posi 
insuring perfectly-centered | 
clusive Fold-a-Matic constr 
ing instant access to all vital 
area, and a new exclusive lightweigl 
carriage for easy return. The Stand 
ard, newest of Remington Rand’s com 
plete line of typewriters, can bring 
improved efficiency, lower cost and 
higher employee morale to your 


Ask for booklet R 166. 








NEW! Remington Rand Elec- 


tronic Punched-Card Sorter 


punched-card accounting 

tical facts and figures can 

, either nume rically oO! alpha 

h new ease and simpli ity 

on control—at the breath 
Punched-Card 

» of devel 

men from Remington Rand Labo 
atory for Advanced Research, utilize 
f photo-electric cell that 

s punched into 90 

gy cards. The cell 
the tremendou orting 

it card contact, thereby 

wear and card damage in the 
ne through which cards are 

proce ed most frequently. 
Slectronic Sorter means that vi- 
| fact-packed reports for effective 
management control can be produced 
n a fraction of the time previously 
required. Get the full story—ask for 


booklet TM 156. 


Management Controls Reference Library 
Room 2903, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
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Retired employee makes voice recording at show, a hobby 


New York Telephone employee demonstrates $4,000 re- 


he started for fun but which was also remunerative cording machine he made as hobby (except for speaker) 


Employees Hold Hobby 


Employee engineer made 10-foot telescope as hobby (above), and a ‘‘regular 


fellow'’ 


(below) surprised the women with his amazing skill at crocheting 


oe 


Show 


By Marion L. Briggs 


HE importance of a hobby to 

the worker is gaining recogni- 
tion in industry. Not only is a 
hobby vital for the young person 
who needs an interest outside his 
work, but also for the employee 
approaching retirement age or al- 
ready retired. Its importance was 
stressed last April at the downtown 
offices of the New York Telephone 
Company, a_ subsidiary of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, when employees. ex- 
hibited their creative ability in a 
4-day hobby show. 

This show was sponsored by 
company workers with 21 years of 
service or more, who belong to a 
group called the Manhattan Em- 
pire Chapter of the Telephone 
Pioneers of America. This is but 
one of some 63 chapters of the 
Pioneers, having a total member- 
ship of over 170,000 employees of 
A.T.&T. and _ its _ subsidiaries 
throughout Canada and the United 
States. 

The New York Telephone Com- 
pany group gave its first hobby 
show in 1948. Due to the success 
of the 1953 show, it is planning to 
put one on every 3 years. 

More than 11,000 employees, 
their families, and friends at- 
tended this year’s show. The cost 
was small in relation to the en- 
joyment and stimulation it offered 
to exhibitors and onlookers. The 
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company provided the space, which 
covered about one city block, and 
services of a detective agency and 
insurance for the 1,887 exhibits 
were paid for from the club dues 
$2 a member annually. 

Twenty-five working exhibits 
demonstrated how the originators 
carried on their hobbies. One young 
lady showed how she _ taught 
Braille to company employees 
wishing to give their time, after 
work, teaching the blind in local 
institutions. A “regular guy” drew 
considerable feminine attention 
with his expert crocheting, and re- 
ceived numerous orders for his 
handsome crocheted bedspreads. 
His admirers demanded that he 
conduct a class for them. 

A very popular exhibit was that 
of a company maintenance man, 
who showed how he created fig- 
ures out of scrap pieces of fine 
telephone wire. He produced line- 
men practicing their trade—climb- 
ing telephone poles, stringing 
wires, and carrying on other on- 
the-job activities. Among his 
other exhibits was ‘Alexander's 
Ragtime Band,” including eight 
players complete with instruments 
and chairs. 

Among the unusual displays 
was a telescope about 10 feet long, 
made by a company engineer. Be- 
cause of this hobby, the engineer 
was asked to conduct classes in the 
fall on instrument making. In an- 
other part of the show, a young 
man operated a tape recorder 
worth about $4,000 that he had 
built out of scrap metal, with the 
exception of the speaker. 

Illustrating what a hobby can 
mean to a retired man, one 80- 
year-old former employee showed 
how he supplements his income 
by recording people’s voices. He 
was giving free voice recordings 
at his booth. 

One long-term employee had a 
collection of twelve cards describ- 
ing various uses of the telephone 
which had been sent out in the 
company’s early days, inviting 
prospective customers to install a 
telephone. Each card was punc- 
tuated by an agent’s visit, and the 
prospect usually succumbed long 
before the twelfth card was used. 

A demonstration of how to make 
colored flower corsages from nylon 
stockings proved popular with the 
women. The stockings were first 
bleached white, then dyed to match 
the color of the flowers desired, 
and drawn over copper wire shaped 
in the form of petals. 

Three young women who made 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Instead of costly retyping 


... use your photocopy machine 


It’s designed to eliminate errors — 

assures you 100% accurate copies of 

any document every time. And in 

9 cases out of 10 your photocopy 

machine delivers these error- 

free copies at a fraction of the 

cost of retyping a document 

and checking it for mistakes. 

It will pay you to put 

your reliable photocopy 

machine to work on a full- 

time basis serving all de- 
partments. 


For the best photocopies, use 
Kodagraph Contact Paper 


This outstanding paper is made by 
Kodak for use in all types of contact 
photocopiers. It reproduces all 
documents in dense photo- 

graphic blacks, clean whites 

... With new sparkle and 

legibility. And it’s easier, more 
economical to use—no more split- 
second timing or trial-and-error 
testing. Order it... and see for 


vourself, 


<odagraph Contact Paper 


“THE BIG NEW PLUS” IN THE OFFICE COPY FIELD 


Mail coupon ‘4 P EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
for eg / Industrial Photographic Division 
free booklet | XE Y Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Modern Drawing and Document Re pro- 
duction”. ..your new, free booklet giving full details on Kodagraph ¢ ‘ontact Paper. 
Name _ 

Department ______ 

Company ______ 
Street__ 

City... 


TRADE MARK 
State 














The Hershey Chocolate factory (background) is only a stone's throw from the famous corner of Chocolate Avenue and 
Cocoa Avenue in Hershey, Pa., which actually is not a town but simply a part of Derry Township, Dauphin County, Pa. 


Hershey—The Chocolate Town 


MONG the rolling foothills east 
| pe Harrisburg, Pa., lies Her- 
shey, the city that isn’t! You can 
find Hershey on a road map and 
in an atlas; its post office is in the 
United States Postal Guide; its 
railroad station is on the Reading 
Company lines. But there is no 
city, town, village, municipality, or 
other political subdivision known 
as Hershey. ‘The Chocolate Town” 
is simply a part of Derry Town- 
ship, Dauphin County, Pa. 

From this, categorically, _ it 
might be inferred that Hershey is 
a “company town.” But this is not 
true, since over 95 per cent of the 
homes are owned by their occu- 
pants and there is no title restric- 
tion requiring homeowners to be 
employees of Hershey enterprises. 

Hershey is rather the idealistic 
dream-come-true of a_ latter-day 
philanthropist and_ benefactor, 
Milton S. Hershey, whose inborn 
true modesty discouraged publicity 
during his lifetime. 

His was in reality two lifetimes. 
Born on a farm in 1857, and with 
no more than a basic grade-school 
education, ambitious young Her- 
shey by the age of 20 had ex- 


ve 
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hausted the possibilities of ap- 
prenticeship to a printer and later 
to a confectioner. With his life’s 
savings of $50—dollars did go 
farther in those days—and a loan 
from an aunt, he was ready to go 
into business for himself. 

Three times in the next 10 years 
he started a caramel-manufactur- 
ing business, first in Philadelphia, 
then in Chicago, then in New York, 
and each time he failed. Un- 
daunted, he made a fourth try in 
his hometown of Lancaster, Pa. 

“After all,”’ Mr. Hershey is re- 
ported to have said, “I knew how 
to make caramels, and I knew that 
people liked them and would buy 
them. And now I have more busi- 
ness experience.” Fifteen years 
later, in 1901, a group of competi- 
tors offered Mr. Hershey $1 million 
for his Lancaster Caramel Com- 
pany. He took it. 

Thus a normal lifetime would 
have ended. Any man of 45 with a 
million dollars in the bank can be 
expected to retire, travel, and live 
out his days according to his own 
views of luxury. 

Milton S. Hershey tried. He 
started on a trip around the world 


with his wife and mother, but the 
trio got no farther than Mexico 
City when it was unanimously de- 
cided there was no place like east- 
ern Pennsylvania, and back home 
they went. 

Mr. Hershey’s mind, too, had 
been occupied with thoughts of 
milk chocolate, an unknown, un- 
promoted confection with which he 
had been experimenting. The cash 
at his command would enable him 
to carry through the experiments 
on a large commercial scale. Those 
who knew him say he was actually 
unconcerned with the profit pos- 
sibility; he simply wanted to prove 
his idea was sound. 

A man with a turn-of-the-cen- 
tury million could afford to dream. 
Milton S. Hershey visualized a 
giant, modern factory, surrounded 
by a clean and pleasant town with- 
out slums, with all of the niceties 
of good living. His dream was com- 
plete in detail. People from every- 
where would come to look at the 
model plant and the model city, so 
a luxury hotel would be needed to 
care for visitors. 

Before his death in 1945 at the 
age of 88, Mr. Hershey saw every 
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detail of his dream come to frui- 
tion. Many a time he was able to 
laugh at the advisers who insisted 
he would be crazy to sink his 
money in a “factory in a cornfield.” 

When the factory, which still 
ranks as the world’s largest choco- 
late producer, began operations 
in 1903, Mr. Hershey insisted that 
its only purpose was “to find a 
practical use for the money en- 
trusted to me. I want to put that 
money to work so that it will bene- 
fit others.” 

There can never be any doubt 
about the sincerity of this state- 
ment, for in 1909, Mr. Hershey put 
the major portion of Hershey 
Chocolate Company common stock 
into an endowment trust fund fot 
the Hershey Industrial School for 
orphaned boys. It was years later 
before this fact became known. 

Milton was of the old school, 
like Henry Ford. He believed a 
satisfied user was the finest pos- 
sible advertising. His principles 
remain in effect, even today. 

In the development of the Her- 
shey community, an operating or- 
ganization, Hershey Estates, was 
set up. Within this corporation are 
the functions usually assumed by 
municipal government: Telephone, 
water, and electric utility opera- 
tions; lumber company; dairy 
plant; greenhouse; garage; laun- 
dry; soap factory; department 
store; drug store; and probably 
many others. 

Except for the gas utility serv- 
ice supplied by an outside organi- 
zation, there are only a few small 
independent factories and_ busi- 
nesses within Hershey. 

Since the department 
would, necessarily, have a credit 
department and accounting facili- 
ties, it was a natural procedure to 
centralize all Hershey’ Estates 
bookkeeping and cashiering work 
at the department store. A typical 
semimonthly charge statement 
often includes purchases at many 
Hershey ventures, from gasoline 
to groceries, from drugs to dry 
cleaning. 

Besides this, the department 
store accounting department 
handles the seasonal financial de- 
tails of famous Hershey Park 
amusements, checking the receipts 
of over a hundred park cashiers 
each day from May _ through 
September. 

Until a few years ago, this huge 
volume of financial transactions 
flowed across old-fashioned, nearly 
open counters, for Milton S. Her- 
shey had an abiding faith in the 
honesty of everyone. Who, under 


store 
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15 Ideas Salesmen Use to Close Tough Sales 
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Partly Printed Sales Bulletins 


Here is something new that will add usefulness and effectiveness to 
the bulletin you send to your sales organization every week. An inter- 
change of selling ideas and experience your salesmen will welcome. 
Written for salesmen by Dartnell salesmen-editors who have spe- 
cialized in the preparation of sales helps for more than 30 years. 


Two Inside Pages with Interchange 
of Experience Feature 


Two Outside Pages Blank for YOUR 
Sales Message 


A supply of bulletins, all ready to Thought-provoking ideas which will 
run through your office duplicator, help your salesmen to sell against in 
creasing resistance. Printed in two 


come to you every Monday. Two blank 
pages (except for standard heading) colors, with pertinent illustrations, in 


for news about your company and its sasy-to-read form. Recent features 


salesn en such as: include the following: 


@ Standings of the Salesmen @ 15 Ideas Salesmen Use to Close Sales 


@ News About Unusual Orders ® “Door Openers’ That Seldom Fail 
® New Product Information Buyers You May Have Met 

@ What the Salesmen Are Doing The Horse That Poured It On 
® Organization Changes, etc How Top Salesmen Beat the Heat 
TRY THEM AT OUR RISK—We will send you, without charge, a supply of 
these Dartnell News Bulletins for 4 weeks, either printe d with news of interest 
to salesmen on the outside pages or with outside pages blank for your message, 
to send to your salesmen. Let then dec ide whether we should continue sending 


them. Minimum &§3 a month for 5 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4670 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 


copies each week, scaled down in quantities. 





the conditions prevailing in the 
Hershey community, could con- 
ceive of customer light-fingered- 
ness when a cashier’s back was 
turned on money on the counter? 

Not so complacent was Credit 
Manager Irwin R. Gingrich, who 
worried continually over the un- 
protected status of cash and nego- 
tiable paper, and the extra detail 
that was caused by necessary daily 
re-sorting of the various bill stubs 
that had been paid. 

“We are doing business like a 
bank. We should have a_ bank 
counter,” he insisted stubbornly, 
and in 1949 he won approval of 


his point. Mr. Gingrich invited 
plan drawings from several manu- 
facturers, outlining his require- 
ments for space utilization. 

“We selected the Remington 
Rand counter,” he says, “because 
the proposal drawing had exactly 
what we wanted at the places we 
needed it. Other bids embodied the 
suggestions of manufacturers; this 
one was exactly in line with what 
we had asked for.” 

The counter is in two continu- 
ous sections: 30 feet exposed for 
customer service, and 21 additional 
feet within a high partition to pro- 
vide complete privacy for currency 


“| thought we couldn't afford a new 
calculator. We tried a Marchant for a 
week and did | change my mind! 


“The Marchant is so simple to operate everyone 


in the office uses it. 


“The amount of time we’re saving is astounding. Our 
Marchant paid for itself in a matter of months.” 


MARCHANT 


(iste ty 


Tiais 
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show you, on your own work, that MARCHANT is the 
simplest calculator to operate, yet delivers the highest 
figure output. Call him or mail this coupon with your 
business letterhead to get your FREE... 


Guide to Modern Figuring Methods 
iustrated Booklet about Marchant Calculators 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. > Oakiand 8, Colterate 


' 
--/ 


MARCHANT’S MANY 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
INCLUDE: 

“Push-Button” 
Multiplication 
Complete Carriage 

Carryover 
One-Hand 
Keyboard Control 








counting and similar functions. 

The 30-foot open section includes 
four regular cashier stations plus 
two additional windows that can 
be used for cashiering at peak 
periods. 

Embodying normal bank counter 
features, the front elevation and 
working surface of the steel shelf 
is 42 inches above the floor. A 
service ledge, 8 inches higher, at a 
convenient level for passing money 
and statements through the win- 
dows, provides ample space for 
current papers that is absolutely 
unreachable by patrons. 

Beneath the working top, the 
counter is completely fitted with 
file drawers and storage cabinets 
for necessary supplies. Each cash- 
ier is given two bank-type cash 
drawers. Partitions in one separate 
specie and currency for fastest 
handling; in the other drawer, par- 
titions permit immediate classifica- 
tion of various types of bill stubs 
so that day-end accounting is 
speeded and simplified. 

For the people of Hershey, this 
arrangement is a wonderful con- 
venience. One bill is issued for 
nearly everything. The single pay- 
ment, in cash or by check, may be 
made in one place. Telephone, elec- 
tric, gas, and water bills are also 
paid at the department store. 
Every local obligation can be paid 
there. 





Employees Hold 
Hobby Show 


(Continued from page 31) 


fortunetelling their hobby had a 
long line of their own sex await- 
ing an audience. A young male 
hypnotist offered them some com- 
petition by holding his own with 
customers for his mesmerism. 
Individual hobby clubs exhibited 
in groups. A camera club showed 
a large collection of colored movies 
and slides, a stamp club had an 
extensive exhibit, and a gun club 
showed weapons from the Civil 
War to up-to-date models. The 
garden club had a booth decorated 
with potted plants and _ dried 
flowers, where members were on 
hand to answer any question about 
soil or gardening. The Bell Art 
League exhibited many fine paint- 
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ings, and the glee club sang at 
intervals. 

The more common hobbies were 
well represented. Among them 
were handmade jewelry, dolls, 
miniature railroads and trains, ship 
models, figures of carved wood and 
plastic, miniature model homes, 
ceramics, and many others, includ- 
ing hard-boiled eggs with hand 
painted, tapestry-like designs. 

Actual planning for the hobby 
show was quite extensive. Various 
department representatives headed 
up work committees, then selected 
helpers from among other em- 
ployees, both Pioneers and non- 
Pioneers. Many volunteers actually 
were not Pioneer members, nor 
was this necessary. The interest 
and contribution of every employee 
was sought. 

A special hobby show group did 
the over-all planning, while the 


registration committee handled the 
exhibit entry forms. A reception 
committee of about 130 welcomed 
visitors and showed them around, 
and the transportation committee 
arranged for the transportation of 
exhibits by company trucks when 
exhibitors had-no other way of 
getting them in. Also very im4 
portant was an arrangements com- 
mittee which was responsible for 
all placement of exhibits, and a 
light and fixture committee to take 
care of lighting and framing for 
pictures. A_ publicity committee 
publicized the show throughout the 
company and assumed _ responsi- 
bility for the program. 

All entry reservations were re- 
quired to be in a month before the 
show, and the exhibits themselves 
had to be in a week before the 
hobby show opened. For his own 
protection, each exhibitor speci- 


fied on his entry form the amount 
of space needed for his exhibit, a 
25-word description of it, its es- 
timated value for insurance pur- 
poses, how he intended to send it 
in (by mail, express, delivery in 
person, or special transportation 
by company truck), and whether 
or not he would offer a working 
exhibit. A red tag accompanied 
his material coming in, and he 
presented a white tag to get his 
exhibit back, after the closing day 
of the show. 

One of the principal things the 
employees and company learned 
from the show, besides the avid 
interest it aroused, was that it can 
be expected to double itself next 
time. Employees will be less 
modest about showing their 
achievements. They have _ dis- 
covered that enthusiasm, not per- 
fection, is the goal. 





The Truth About 


(Continued from page 26) 


military, scientific, and engineer- 
ing advancement during the past 
few years. They have given us a 
great technical knowledge in many 
fields: Aircraft developments, 
nuclear research, armament and 
munitions problems and_ produc- 
tion, naval construction, weather 
forecasting, population analyza- 
tion, and straight scientific re- 
search. General Electric Company, 
International Business Machines 
Corp., Remington Rand Inc., and 
Raytheon Manufacturing Company 
have constructed a score of these 
computers. One was installed at 
the Army Proving Grounds at 
Aberdeen, Md., and another for the 
Navy Proving Ground at Dahl- 
gren, Va. The United States Air 
Force, Harvard University, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
the Bureau of Standards, the 
Census Bureau, and a half-dozen 
research and engineering centers 
around the country have taken the 
other computers as they were pro- 
duced. Some 2 dozen others are 
reported as being on order. 

Just what will these machines 
do? Typical of one problem solved 
by the Office of Air Research is 
one which required, just to state it, 
212 regular-sized sheets of paper, 
each closely packed with numerical 
sequences! “In solving it, so many 
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millions of operations were in- 
volved that without the aid of the 
computer it would probably never 
have been solved.” A problem in 
simple arithmetic will serve to il- 
lustrate this machine’s scope and 
speed: If you were to multiply two 
10-digit numbers (say, 4566798623 
by 8536921472), it may take you 
10 minutes to calculate an answer 
of several billion billions manually, 
and it won't necessarily be correct. 
The computer will give the correct 
answer in about four one-thou- 
sandths of a second! 

Actually these machines face 
staggering problems problems 
which probably wouldn't be solved 
were it not for the electronic com- 
puters. Here is a very practical 
problem the Air Force had to solve, 
and solve quickly. Probably in con- 
nection with Arctic operations, it 
needed to know “the index of re- 
fraction, the index of absorption, 
and polarization of low-frequency 
radio waves in an ionized medium 
in the presence of an external mag- 
netic field.” With conventional 
automatic desk calculators, this 
problem would have required 20 
years to solve. The big Air Force 
computer, using 1,011 simultane- 
ous equations, accomplished the 
task in 200 hours! 

At least a dozen major com- 


panies are already in the field pro- 
ducing the superelectronic com- 
puters, including The Bell System, 
Burroughs Corporation, General 
Electric Co., Hughes Ajrcraft 
Corp., International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., National Cash Regis- 
ter Co., Raytheon Manufacturing 
Co., Remington Rand Inc., Radio 
Corporation of America, Standard 
Register Co., and Underwood Corp. 

Most publicized of the giant 
computers are Remington Rand's 
UNIVAC and IBM’s new Selective 
Sequence Electronic Calculator, the 
701. Both are much faster and 
one-fourth the size of earlier 
models. While the popular ter- 
minology may differ, both operate 
on the same principle, using a 
series of electronic units to carry 
out the multiple functions of the 
computer. These include: 

1. An imput device, working 
from punched cards, punched 
paper, or magnetic tapes which 
carry the data to the computer. 
The use of magnetic tape-—-similat 
to that used in home recorders 
has added materially to its speed 
of operation and its versatility. 
Such a tape can be “read” or re- 
corded at the rate of more than 
10,000 digits or alphabetical char- 
acters a second. 


Continued on page 





Although the suggestion 
system at Aldens has been 
operating successfully 

for almost 20 years, 
management thought it 
could be improved. When 
an outside consultant was 
hired to make a study, 
here is what 


was revealed 


Aldens Ana 


By F. C. Minaker 


J. C. Staehle, Aldens' director of industrial relations, presents an award to a 
comely winner in company's suggestion system, which was subject of a survey 


pose the number of suggestions 
made by employees compared 
favorably with the national aver- 
age. And suppose that this sug- 
gestion system had been in effect 
almost 20 years, being improved 
here and there as time went on. 
You might be quite well pleased 
with the results—-and rightly so. 

Not so was Aldens, Inc., big 
Chicago mail-order company. 
Aldens’ suggestion system isn't just 
a suggestion system: It’s an im- 
portant tool in the over-all plan to 
improve communication between 
employee and management. Cost- 
wise, productionwise, and em- 
ployeewise, this communications 
program is one of the most im- 
portant phases of Aldens’ manage- 
ment control system. And this is 
why no employee program _in- 
stalled at Aldens is expected to 
produce miracles under its own 
momentum. 

Over the past two decades, the 


lyzes Suggestions 


UPPOSE you had a suggestion 
system in effect which seemed 
to be operating pretty well. Sup- 


employee suggestion system at 
Aldens operated like many other 
company suggestion systems, with 
the exception, perhaps, that all 
employee suggestions and company 
answers were printed and copies 
distributed to employees. It was 
found that this procedure not only 
gave employees a better idea of 
the kind of suggestion most useful, 
but kept them informed about 
changes that were being made as 
a result of suggestions. 

In 1952, although the program 
had shown a steady growth and 
evidence of continued interest by 
employees, it was decided to take 
one more step toward improving 
the plan as a communications tool. 
So far as is known, this step 
psychological analysis—was with- 
out precedent, and the resulting 
study of employees’ suggestions 
and attitudes, and management's 
attitudes, is believed to be the first 
of its kind made in industry. The 
job was given to an outside or- 
ganization for an unbiased opinion. 

While the study was not inex- 
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pensive, the end result has been 
considered well worth the cost. 
Obviously, a psychological study 
would be of little importance to a 
company which reckoned the suc- 
cess of a suggestion system by the 
number of suggestions received 
during the year. But to one which 
considers the goal of a suggestion 
system improved communication, 
such a study can be the basis for 
a higher standard of performance. 

It was the irritations inherent 
in any suggestion system that 
Aldens hoped to eliminate as much 
as possible through this psycho- 
logical study. But before they 
could be eliminated, they had to be 
recognized. Consequently, all the 
past few years’ suggestions and 
management's responses to these 
suggestions were read carefully to 
learn if there was some way to 
classify and analyze them as a 
management communication tool. 

After being arranged into five 
groupings, each suggestion was 
analyzed to determine whether it 
was negative or constructive in 
nature; and management's re- 
sponses were analyzed as being 
negative or positive. The group- 
ings were: Suggestions concerning 
working conditions, merchandise 
operations and work procedures, 
procedures other than merchandis- 
ing operations, employee relations, 
and company policies. 

Both the employee's and man- 
agement’s attitudes toward a given 
suggestion are important to better 
communications. The employee's 
suggestion may indicate a real de- 
sire to improve conditions or op- 
erations (constructive attitude) or 
just be a matter of griping. Gripes 
do not, as a rule, provide good 
suggestion material, but from the 
standpoint of communication be- 
tween management and employee, 
the gripe is truly important. 

The psychologist found that in 
the area of work procedures, most 
of the suggestions from employees 
were positive or constructive in 
nature. These suggestions covered 
methods, clerical routines, use of 
forms, and similar topics. The ratio 
of positive suggestions in this area 
was almost 20 to 1. This may re- 
flect the rather objective nature 
of work procedures, causing the 
employee to formulate his sugges- 
tion in a positive or constructive 
manner. 

Other areas, however, did not 
show such favorable ratios of 
positive to negative suggestions. 
For example, the ratio for sugges- 
tions concerning employee rela- 
tions is one negative to three posi- 
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tive. When the area of working 
conditions was analyzed, it was 
found that for every two positive 
suggestions, three negatives were 
turned in. This is not as bad an 
indication as it would seem, since 
many of the conditions being con- 
sidered were subjective. Further- 
more, it takes effort on the 
employee’s part to phrase a sug- 
gestion in positive terms when it 
concerns what he considers to be 
an irritant. 

Thus the study brought to light 
a fundamental in employee com- 
munication: Management can ex- 
pect to receive more gripes, and 
fewer constructive suggestions 


tween the kind of approach the 
employee made in his suggestion 
and the kind of response he got 
from management. This shows 
something often _ overlooked 
management is made up of human 
beings! When they receive a sug- 
gestion which is an unveiled criti- 
cism, they tend to react negatively, 
or abruptly, or to “talk around it.” 
Management also finds it difficult 
to be objective. 

Another interesting point un- 
covered is that the subject of 
working conditions (which causes 
the most irritation to employees) 
is not one to call forth good re- 
sponse from management, regard- 





be specific 


We feel that 
It is our practice 


It is not company policy 


It is our opinion 


Obviously 





Phrases Which Do Not Sell Employees 


Management's responses to employee suggestions should 
(where possible) and 


Aldens’. special study found the following phrases used 
by management in replies to employee suggestions did 
little to improve communications between employee and 
management. They have been banned because they 
lacked SALESMANSHIP or proved irritating to the worker. 


We know from experience 
Its value to us is questionable 


We feel there is little to gain by adopting your suggestion. 
We do not believe it is necessary 


they should SELL. 








about employee’ relations and 
working conditions. Undoubtedly, 
many suggestions made on these 
subjects are really minor griev- 
ances put into the suggestion box. 
As previously pointed out, this 
type of suggestion (or gripe) pro- 
vides a real opportunity to improve 
employee communication. 

Knowing why and how negative 
or positive suggestions arise en- 
ables management to make a better 
appraisal of the operation of the 
system. This also makes it ap- 
parent that whether the sugges- 
tion is a constructive one or just a 
gripe, each reaction of the em- 
ployee plays an important part in 
employee communications. 

The psychologist’s study also 
found a direct relationship be- 


less of the approach used by the 
employee. Evidently, working con- 
ditions is a “touchy” subject with 
both employees and management. 

Defensive, taciturn, or too gen- 
eral responses may defeat the 
whole project as a tool for em- 
ployee-management communica- 
tion. Defensive and taciturn an- 
swers are a matter of attitude. 
However, some suggestions, be- 
cause of their nature, cannot be an- 
swered in anything but general 
terms. 

Such studies are not meant to 
be conclusive. Correctly used, they 
merely point the way toward im- 
provements, toward the elimination 
of errors, difficulties, irritants, or 
other barriers to smooth and ef- 
fective operation. 





The Truth About Electronics 
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2. A storage system, which may 
be composed of several ‘“‘“memory”’ 
units, in which data received from 
the imput equipment is stored un- 
til the computer is ready to use 
it. Such data may include the 
original information, intermediate 
answers, or “instructions” given 
to the computer. The tremendous 
advances made in perfecting these 
“memory” units have made _ pos- 
sible the superelectronic com- 
puters. Using cathode ray tubes 
(similar to a TV picture tube), 
magnetic drums, and magnetic 
tape, the capacity of these ma- 
chines to remember and _ recall 
data is astounding. 

The cathode tube can_ store 
10,240 digits and can recall any 
one of them in twelve one-thou- 
sandths of a second! A _ single 
magnetic drum can store 40,960 
digits and recall any one in forty 
one-thousandths of a second. Mag- 
netic tape revolutionized the whole 
system. 

3. An electronic computer, the 
heart of the great brain which 
does the actual addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division 
with fantastic speed. 

4. A control unit or “nerve cen- 
ter,’ at which the person who 
alone runs the entire operation 
manipulates the keyboard controls. 
Instructions for this unit, one at a 
time, come from their locations in 
the storage units. Each instruction 
is executed until the entire prob- 
lem is completed. In its almost un- 
believable operation, each instruc- 
tion not only specifies the func- 
tion to be performed, but gives 
the location in the storage units 
of the factors to be used and 
where the answer will be stored. 

5. An output unit, which records 
the answer to the problem on 
punched cards, on magnetic or 
paper tapes, or on paper rolls by 
means of a high-speed printer. 

Since the first large-scale digital 
calculator was constructed and in- 
stalled, in 1944, at Harvard Uni- 
versity by IBM, many refinements 
as well as new developments have 
been made. The new electronic 
brains are many times faster, far 
more compact, more adaptable, 
and much freer from mechanical 
failures or breakdowns. To cite 
only one instance, the develop- 
ment of the transistor has made 
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it possible for RCA to build an 
electronic computer one-tenth the 
size and using only one-sixtieth the 
power of similar tube equipped 
units! 

What does it cost? Remington 
Rand has announced that UNIVAC 
will sell for $850,000 when it is 
available. So far only the Govern- 
ment or specialized defense indus- 
tries have been able to get de- 
livery. IBM’s Selective Sequence 
Electronic Calculator rents for 
$18,000 a month and the unit in- 
stalled in its New York head- 
quarters may be rented for $300 
an hour. 

While these electronic com- 
puters are obviously far too costly 
and specialized for ordinary busi- 
ness use, lessons gained from their 
production and_ utilization will 
have a profound effect on the de- 
velopment of general business 
equipment. Leonard Engel, writing 
in Harper’s, points out that rela- 
tively simple robot calculators, 
built on principles used by the 
giant brains, can, in 1 hour, com- 
pute weekly wage rates, cost-of- 
living bonuses, tax and other de- 
ductions for a factory of 6,000 
employees. 

The major problem in a business 
office is one of processing data, 
rather than computing it. As John 
S. Coleman, president of Bur- 
roughs Corporation, puts it, “In 
the great bulk of office operation, 
the basic need is not an increase in 
the speed of the computation, de- 
sirable as this would be. The big 
cost item is still the time and labor 
required to handle the information 
on which such computations are 
based. As long as that cost re- 
mains the same, we gain little by 
an investment that speeds up the 
arithmetic process. When the daily 
volume of computation becomes 
too great to be accomplished ef- 
ficiently by other methods, then 
the expense of an electronic com- 
puter may be justified. At the 
moment, the clerical work can be 
more economically handled _ in 
other ways.” 

Far from ruling out electronic 
business machines, this clear-cut 
evaluation merely serves to draw 
attention away from possible fu- 
ture applications of the giant elec- 
tronic “brains” to everyday busi- 
ness and to concentrate it on the 


basic problem of increased mech- 
anization of record-keeping. Over 
the past several years electronics 
has been applied to such standard 
equipment as bookkeeping ma- 
chines, calculators, and a wide 
variety of machinery using the 
punched-card principle. The result 
has generally been a speeding up 
of operations, resulting from the 
increased efficiency of tubes over 
the mechanical process formerly 
used. Thousands of these machines 
are now in use throughout the 
country, effecting greater mechani- 
zation and efficiency in everyday 
office routine. 

Only one new basic factor, other 
than speed, has been added by the 
new electronic machines: Inter- 
communication. That is, ‘hooking 
up,” by electronic means, various 
individual machines now in _ use 
so as to produce a continuous data 
processing system. 

Before this can be handled by a 
largely automatic system, much 
electronic equipment must be de- 
vised which can do more matching, 
selecting, arranging, writing, and 
filing than they do adding, divid- 
ing, and squaring. At least a dozen 
large manufacturers and a number 
of independent research labora- 
tories are busy designing, build- 
ing, and testing new electronic 
devices to handle these tasks 
“and combining them into multi- 
function units.” 

When will such equipment be 
available? Answers vary widely, 
but on one point there is agree- 
ment. It will be developed grad- 
ually, perhaps over a decade, with 
adaptations being made to more 
and more situations as testing and 
experience prove each system and 
eliminate the inevitable “bugs.” 

Business that develops control 
and application of present-day 
mechanical and electronic equip- 
ment to the highest degree will be 
in the best position to use the new 
electronic units. ‘‘The successful 
application of these faster, more 
versatile business machines of to- 
morrow,” IBM advises, “rests 
squarely upon the ingenuity and 
capability being developed in ap- 
plying the machines of today.” 

(Uses and adaptations of the 
large number of electronic units 
which are now available, will be 
given in Part 2 of this report.) 
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Brighter Car Colors 


(Continued from page 13) 


30.2 per cent; and 1952, 23.4 per 
cent. 

Much attention has also been 
paid by all car manufacturers to 


Per- 
centage 
of Sales 


Make oy Car Color 


Dark Green 17.1 
Light Blue 14.4 
Black 10 
Light Green : 


PLYMOUTH* 


© & 


Dark Green 
Medium Blue 
Light Blue 
Black 

Light Green 


CHRYSLER* 


we 


Medium Green 
Light Green 
Black 

Dark Gray 
Light Blue 
Light Green 
Light Gray 
Two-Tones 


CHEVROLET 


ane Ke 


Ch eo 


Green (all shades) 
Blue (2 shades) 
Black 

Bronze 

Gray 


Red 


FORD 


Green (3 shades) 
Blue (3 shades) 
Black 


Two-Tones 


BUICK 


Green (3 shades) 
Black 

Light Blue 
Medium Blue 


Two-Tones 


MERCURY 


= 


PACKARD Turquoise 

Black 

Gray (Labrador) 
Green (Aspen) 
Green(2 metallics) 
Blue (2 shades) 
Giray (2 shades) 
‘Two-Tones 


I~) ~) 


~“ 


Green (all shade 
Blue (3 shades) 
Two-Tones 


*Detroit area only 


interior colors, but to catalog them 
at present is impossible. All are 
said to harmonize with the ex- 
terior finishes. 


Make of ¢ ar 


Black 

Medium Blue 
Light Green 
Medium Gray 
Light Blue 
Light Gray 
Dark Blue 
Dark Green 
Medium Green 
Lighter Green 


CADILLAC 


Beige 
Maroon 


Two-Tones 


Black 

Light Blue 
Light Green 
Dark Green 
Light Gray 
Light Tan 
Dark Gray 
Dark Blue 
Maroon 
Yellow 
Coppertone 
Two-Tones 


LINCOLN 


eee od er 


Dark Green 
Medium Green 
Light Green 
Medium Blue 
Black 
Gray 
Gold 
Maroon 
Red 


Two-Tones 


PONTIAC 


(2 shades) 


Dk. MetallicGreen 
Light Gray 
Bronze 

Light Blue 
Medium Blue 
Onyx 

Cardinal 

Medium Blue 
Gunmetal 

Dark Green 


Two Ti mes 


KAISER- 
FRAZER 





Growing Your Own Executives 


(Continued from page 17) 


for hiring young diploma trainees. 

The problem of picking talent 
from the ranks requires effort, in- 
terest, and knowledge of people. It 
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is not only the sober, industrious, 
punctual employee who may have 
incipient executive ability. Some 
of the erratic, difficult-to-handle 


workers may merely be showing 
the effects of being misplaced, out 
of their element. The man or girl 
with initiative in any direction 
may be worth watching; or the 
resourceful one; or the stubbornly 
tenacious person. Remember 
Whirlaway, the horse which stub- 
bornly refused to round the race- 
track turns, but which turned out 
to be the biggest money winner of 
his time? 

The man whose handcrafts may 
not be up to par, but who answers 
briefly, lucidly, and _ intelligently 
when addressed, may have some- 
thing of lasting value to give to 
the business. There is no single 
pattern to follow in identifying 
future executives, but they will 
emerge even as iron particles rise 
to a magnet, if constant, discern- 
ing scrutiny is maintained by the 
management. 

Training courses in general on 
technical subjects, during or after 
working hours, either at or away 
from the establishment are exceed- 
ingly beneficial to both employer 
and employee. One of the best tests 
for ambition is the willingness to 
take advantage of such opportuni- 
ties for learning after the day’s 
work. 

One of the reasons for failure 
on the part of business to prepare 
men and women for responsible 
positions is the desire to let well 
enough alone. Employees skilled 
in any single task are kept doing 
it indefinitely because their ex- 
perience helps achieve errorless 
operations. This does not allow 
them to develop other skills, yet 
each man has some degree of 
versatility and mental scope. No 
one knows what range of abilities 
each has until several of them 
have been drawn on by trial. The 
personal histories of thousands of 
high executives testify to this fact 
beyond peradventure of doubt. 

To meet the demand for more 
trained executives, therefore, it is 
clearly most prudent for concerns 
that may eventually need them to 
train executives from within the 
organization. 

Training FOR business can be 
obtained adequately only IN busi- 
ness. The routines, methods, and 
policies by which business operates 
and is guided are evidently vague 
to those who are not engaged in it. 
Fanciful ideas about such matters 
pervade politics, education, and 
labor unions. The school of com- 
merce and industry lies wholly 
within the confines of the business 
world. But the increasing demand 
for specialists over the past gen- 
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eration has caused business leaders 
to lose sight of the need to train 
general business practitioners. It 
is from such a pool that executives 
can be chosen. 

A man can be a better sales 
manager if he knows production 
techniques and financial operations. 
He can be a more capable works 
manager if he understands the 
problems of selling. And the same 
logic applies to engineering and ac- 
counting to some extent. Then 
when the day comes that a new 
chief executive is needed, it will 
not be necessary to have a lawyer 
or banker appointed because all 
present top-level executives are too 
specialized. 

Two rights go with any job at 
any level. The employer has the 
right to the jobholder’s best ef- 
forts and firm loyalty in return for 
his pay and opportunity, and the 
employee has the right to recog- 
nition for his sustained and cumu- 
lative effort to serve and render 
value. This recognition is given in 
the form of pay increases and po- 
sition advancements. 

In order to merit either form 
of recognition, the employee needs 
to know more—more about his job, 
more about the business, and more 
about the elements which produce 
profitable results. The employee 
can work out most of his own job 
possibilities himself, but his busi- 
ness horizon must be delineated for 
him by his employer. Some of this 
widened vista should come from 
applying his skill to a variety of 
work assignments. 

Yet how rarely is an employee 
transferred, say, from a clerical 
office job to an engineering group, 
plant department, or _ research 
laboratory! He may be transferred 
to sales work from some _ other 
task; but he is not likely to be 
moved from selling to credit and 
collections, purchasing, or person- 
nel work—-the objection being that 
different aptitudes would _ be 
needed. These aptitudes can and 
should be developed, however, if 
there are to be potential executives 
with well-rounded backgrounds 
throughout the organization for 
future needs. 

While the traits which mark 
men as executives are to some de- 
gree inherent, much can be done 
to instill them, in the right en- 
vironment, by adequate leadership. 
Much latent executive material 
only awaits uncovering by alert 
investigation and encouragement 
to greater efforts. 

That such interchange of per- 
sonnel would lower the efficiency 
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of the departments involved is 
undoubtedly an illusion. Wasn’t it 
Mark Twain who said no one can 
tell how far a frog can jump by 
looking at it? 

For many years, young, raw 
manpower has been given a fac- 
tory training course preliminary 
to placing the fledglings in office 
departments or on the sales force. 
This practice has merit. It also has 
two weaknesses. While in train- 
ing, these young men feel unat- 
tached and transient, and their 
temporary fellow workers also re- 
gard them in this light. They also 
obtain only a smattering of various 
techniques, but never learn to 
master any of them. 

Creating executives within an 
enterprise instead of calling on 
placement agencies to supply them 
after they have been trained by 
others is less impractical than it 
may seem at first thought. 

The idea of a 4-year program 
can be borrowed from colleges. As- 
suming new employees are fresh- 
men in a business, they could be 
used on the tasks for which they 
were hired during their first year 
of employment. At the beginning 
of their second year, they could 
be moved to another department 
for a similar period, and thence to 
another, and another in the 2 fol- 
lowing years. At the end of 4 
years, this program would provide 
a good number of employees who 
knew proficiently the detailed work 
of four departments. From this 
number, certain employees could 
be selected to obtain experience in 
additional departments—creating, 
in 5 or 6 years, a reservoir of 
broadly experienced and capable 
talent available for promotion to 
key positions. 

This procedure would not in- 
volve mass movements of em- 
ployees from one department to 
another, but merely the moving of 
one or two people at a time, in 
much the same manner as people 
would be hired. These movements 
would be scheduled by personnel 
heads, authorized by chief execu- 
tives, to avoid department heads’ 
retaining preferred personnel and 
releasing less desirable people. 

This program would create other 
benefits beyond the important one 
of building potential executives. 
Rotated employees would have a 
better knowledge and greater un- 
derstanding of the functions and 
problems arising in the organiza- 
tion. It would give them a sense of 
being an integral part, rather than 
merely cogs in the wheel. 


And the transferred people 


would bring fresh ideas to their 
new jobs as they discovered the 
interrelationship of the various 
procedures. 

Then, problems arising from 
illness, resignations, and absentee- 
ism would be easier to cope with 
since more people would know how 
to do several jobs. 

Also, the change from routine 
work would prevent mental fatigue 
arising from monotony and add a 
needed element of variety. 

Besides this system of rotation, 
on-the-job classes could be con- 
ducted by the several executives. 
The treasurer or comptroller could 
explain, in a series of half-hour 
talks to successive groups, what 
his department does and why it is 
necessary. The sales executive 
could similarly explain the tech- 
niques and details of selling and 
completing sales orders to em- 
ployees of other divisions. And the 
procurement manager, chief en- 
gineer, and personnel manager 
could give similar talks on their 
activities. 

Factory department chiefs also 
could summarize, briefly, plant 
operations before office groups to 
educate employees more fully in 
the business of which they are 
necessary parts. 

If this suggestion seems radical, 
at least it is not visionary. It is 
based on intimate, detailed know]l- 
edge of the several departments of 
many organizations and on much 
association with their personnel. 
Repeatedly, an obscure office work- 
er, service man, or _ stockroom 
clerk has developed leadership 
qualities when given the right 
opportunity. 

Nothing in this discussion is 
meant to imply that executive po- 
sitions should invariably be filled 
by promotions from within to the 
exclusion of outsiders; most dis- 
tinctly not. New ideas and energies 
can often be gained through cap- 
able men and women from other 
organizations. They may bring 
other traditions and broader points 
of view with them to temper the 
influence of inbreeding within a 
wholly self-contained organization. 
The theme of this article is that 
executive training should not be 
left to other concerns as a source 
of supply. 

And should it not be asked 
whether too many keen, capable, 
experienced, and resourceful ex- 
ecutives are being discarded at an 
arbitrary retirement age? Should 
assured ability be released until 
other ability fully as good is known 
to be at hand? 
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Tons of Mail 
Handled Daily 


(Continued from page 21) 


every year. Too, since the system 
is relatively new at John Hancock, 
old cards that were to be elimi- 
nated in years to come had to be 
notched, and this job was a slow 
individual notching task. 

The new notching system, how- 
ever, saves about 2,750 hours in 
labor costs each year! 

Another advantage of the notch- 
ing system is increased accuracy, 
with the percentage of errors being 
only .0004 per cent. This minute 
error percentage involved hand- 
punched cards from the file that 
already existed, for errors are not 
possible on cards grooved by the 
machine. The machine is set to cut 
in one position for a full year, and 
there can be no mistakes from in- 
correct adjustments. 

While the mailing system and 
filing card elimination procedure 
are timesaving and have proved 
of great interest to many visitors 
to the huge office building, a num- 
ber of other features must also be 
mentioned. John Hancock's electric 
stairway, for example, is an amaz- 
ing mechanical achievement. There 
are 16 stairways, 8 moving up and 
8 moving down in normal service. 
These stairways extend from the 
basement to the eighth floor, and 
a one-way trip takes 2!) minutes. 

The stairways, however, can be 
reversed, and during the peak ar- 
rival rush in the morning, all 16 
run up. During the afternoon 
exodus rush, all 16 move down. The 
more than 5,000 employees thus 
can be given maximum service to 
and from their offices. In fact, 
during the afternoon rush period, 
the 16 stairways are capable of 
moving 5,000 employees to the 
street floor in 15 minutes. 

There are also 18 elevators in 
the building, said to be the fastest 
in New England, with a speed of 
800 feet per minute. 

John Hancock's cafeteria will ac- 
commodate 1,000 people at a sit- 
ting, and ‘‘trayveyors”’ automati- 
cally shuttle soiled trays and 
dishes to the sixth floor for wash- 
ing and return them to the cafe- 
teria on the seventh floor, cleaned 
and ready for use. 

Hauserman movable steel in- 
teriors are used on 23 floors in the 
building, so all offices can be re- 
arranged as requirements change. 
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If it’s a question of printing, 


@ Top quality printing for less than the usual 
cost of mediocre printing. 


@ Clean, sharp line work .. . excellent half- 
tones .. . fine multi-color work. 


@ Full ink coverage and positive stripping of 
even the most heavily inked forms. 

@ Accurate register equalled only by that of 
larger, higher priced presses. 

@ Quick starting and simple operation prevents 
costly delays. 


@ Precision engineering and rugged construc- 
tion for years of low cost, trouble-free service. 


@ The only press that does offset printing, dry 
lithography and all forms of letterpress printing. 


@ The only press that will print and emboss 


Davidson has the answer 


in One operation. 


Write for literature . . 
crrange for a demonstration. There's 


no obligation. 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 


. and let us 


Davidson 
Dust 


A Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
Dept. 13, 29 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
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Get Up and Talk 

How to Organize Your Ideas 
A Speech for Every Occasion 
How to Handle a Group 
Creating a Good Impression 
How to Improve Your Voice 
The Speaker's Companion 


Will be sent on 
10-day approval 


DARTNELL 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING AIDS 
CHICAGO 40, ILL 


These Seven Manuals Will Help Any 
Executive to Be a Better Speaker 


EFFECTIVE SPEAKING 
By Edmund Mottershead 


There is probably no greater single tool 
in business than the ability to speak ef- 
fectively. This quality is the mark of a 
man with grow-power in management. In 
these manuals will be found practical in- 
struction to enable any man with latent 
powers to become a forceful, convincing 
speaker. 


Seven manuals SZ .OO 
in handy box 


Plus postage 





CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


The Dartnell Corporation 4670 Ravenswood Ave 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Mail a set of EFFECTIVE SPEAKING today to— 
Name 
Firm 
Street 


City Zone State 
(Please Print) 
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Development of better two-way communication between management and employees is 
a field in which none of us has done enough, but where many are now trying. Long and 
bitter experience has taught us that communication does not mean ‘talking to ourselves.”’ 
Our training people know that one discussion is worth an uncounted number of lectures. 
—C. F. Hood, president, U. S. Steel, before the Sales 


Executives Club of Chicago 














President Coulter of TP & WRR presents ‘‘Men of the Year'’ awards to com- 
munity leaders from 26 cities along the route of the midwestern railroad 


How Railroad Builds Community Good Will 


Because it is mainly through the 
active leaders in a community that 
good will and friendship for a com- 
pany can be built, the Toledo, Peoria 
& Western Railroad’s campaign to 
“sell” the general public has centered 
around outstanding leaders of various 
communities along its route. Aggres- 
sive and active communities, guided 
by the right kind of leadership, are of 
value to the railroads that pass 
through them; so J. Russel Coulter, 
president of the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western Railroad, presented 31 ‘‘Men 
of the Year” awards to community 
leaders from 26 cities along the route 
of the TP &W at a dinner meeting 
recently. 

The awards, in the form. of 
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“Willies,” patterned after TP & W's 
corporate personality Tee Pee Willie, 
were made “in recognition of out- 
standing community leadership and 
to encourage such leadership in the 
future,” according to Mr. Coulter. 
“Many, many people, in the cities 
through which our railroad passes, 
expend tremendous amounts of 
energy and time in working for the 
community in which they reside.” 

This effort toward making friends 
by understanding the other person's 
point of view rather than trying only 
to make them understand businesses’ 
point of view apparently was success- 
ful, since many of the “Men of the 
Year” drove as far as 180 miles to 
receive their “Willies.” 


Company Uses Checkbook 
For Annual Report 


Employees of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation received a check- 
book from the company with their 
regular pay checks, a short time ago, 
complete with 11 filled-out checks. 
This novel idea was Westinghouse’s 
way of explaining the company’s 
financial results for the year 1952 to 
its employees. 

The backs of the checks, and extra 
pages in the book, explained in detail 
where the $1,463,371,812, taken in by 
Westinghouse, went last year. The 
“checks” to Westinghouse employees 
show that they receive not merely 
one check—totaling $481,482,238 in 
wages and salaries—but six separate 
checks. These checks carry a _ red- 
letter notation: “You shared in this 
check,” or “Every eligible employee 
shared in this check.” 


Better ‘‘Bosses’’ Course 
Completed by 44 


Joining the ranks of recent June 
graduates were more than 40 of- 
ficers and supervisors of the Chicago 
& North Western Railway System. 
Representing all departments of the 
railroad, these men have completed 
a 16-week_university-conducted 
course on the art of becoming better 
bosses. They will receive certifi- 
cates for completing a University of 
Illinois course entitled “Human Re- 
lations in Supervision.” 

Actually, more than 100 of North 
Western's officers have taken the 
course during the year, including 
Paul E. Feucht, president, and his 
entire staff of vice presidents. During 
this past year, five classes have been 
held under the personal direction of 
John Humes, Professor of Industrial 
Psychology of the University of 
Illinois. 
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Honeywell Supervisors 
Take Reading Course 


Honeywellers, 150 strong, have 
gone back to school to learn to read 

years after they learned their 
ABC's in the lower grades. These 150 
employees of the Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Company are tech- 
nicians and supervisors to whom 
reading efficiency is of top impor- 
tance, for it has been found that the 
average man behind a desk these 
days has to plow through the equiva- 
lent of a fair-sized novel each day. 
This reading matter includes memos, 
bulletins, correspondence, brechures, 
pamphlets, catalogs, trade magazines, 
newspapers, and other matter that 
flood his desk every 8 hours. In ad- 
dition, if he is an ambitious fellow, 
he may spend a good deal of time 
evenings and weekends reading more 
magazines, books, and newspapers to 
keep informed. At the minimum, this 
chap reads about 3,000 book-sized 
pages; if he is ambitious, he probably 
reads twice as many. 

Since the average American adult 
has poor reading habits and can read 
only about 225 words per minute, it 
takes him a lot of time to plow 
through the mass of reading mate- 
rial that lands on his desk. The read- 
ing efficiency classes at Minneapolis- 
Honeywell aim to speed up this 





Just an average month's reading for 


Honeywell technician or supervisor 


reading rate to 500, 750, or even 
1,000 words a minute 

Faster reading comprehension, as 
demonstrated in these classes, begins 
with the correction of bad reading 
habits, learning some tricks that help 
in rapid reading, and lots of practice 
The would-be rapid reader practices 
against a stopwatch, reading at top 
speed, then answers questions to 
show that he knows what he’s just 
read. 


Executive Describes Best Wage Incentive System 


Don Adkins, manager of the rate 
division, Elgin National Watch Co., 
told the Manufacturing Conference 
of the American Management Asso- 
ciation, New York City, that the best 
wage incentive system is one in which 
rates are established honestly and are 
carefully explained to workers and 
supervisors. 

Last year, Elgin established 3,600 
new wage rates, and only 11 rate 
grievances reached the third step in 
the grievance procedure. “I believe 
we have so few rate grievances,” Mr. 
Adkins said, “because we explain to 
our employees the reasons for trying 
to get the most out of what we have 
and wanting to preserve it for their 
future and our future.” He recom- 
mends the following steps in main- 
taining a uniform rate structure: 

1. The incentive base-rate structure 
should be taken as the _ basic-rate 
structure for all employees. This will 
establish a single common rate struc- 
ture to apply to all employees. 

2. The incentive-paid employee 
should be given an opportunity, by 
additional effort, to exceed the base 
rate when on “rated” work by an 
average level of 20 to 30 per cent. 

3. The hourly rate for the profi- 
cient hourly worker should be estab- 
lished on the assumption that he will 
produce about 25 per cent less work 
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than the proficient employee working 
on “rated” work, who is stimulated 
by the opportunity to earn more 

4. Hourly wage rates can be estab- 
lished on a rate-range basis to allow 
the hourly paid employee to climb 
over the minimum rate up to a 
maximum rate as his proficiency de- 
velops. Such rate-range spread could 
properly be established at 20 per cent 

5. If a proficient employee on 
“rated” work goes on to “non-rated” 
work, he will receive the day rate 
His earnings would drop to a level 
commensurate with the theoretical 
drop in his effort. 

Elgin’s wage incentive plan is ad- 
ministered by a time-study depart- 
ment reporting directly to the manu- 
facturing vice president. All trainees 
for supervisory jobs are given 3 to 
12 months’ training in time study so 
that they can explain the incentive 
system to the workers, and the union 
representatives are also kept in- 
formed. The success of the system, 
according to Mr. Adkins, depends 
upon fairness, clarity, understand- 
ability, and simplicity of explanation 
to employees. “If a company wants 
its relationship with its employees to 
have a minimum of underlying ten- 
sion, it must be able to demonstrate 
that its wage payment program is 
sound.” 





Guaranteed Annual Wage 
Mean Bankruptcy? 


At the recent Manufacturing Con- 
ference of the American Management 
Association in New York City, Dr 
Waldo E. Fisher, Professor of In- 
dustry, Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Penn- 
sylvania, warned members that 
granting a guaranteed annual wage 
may mean the risk of bankruptcy for 
many companies. He stated that firms 
in the durable goods industries, par- 
ticularly, should use “extreme cau- 
tion” in negotiating wage and em- 
ployment guarantees because these 
industries are so sensitive to salary 
fluctuations 

If management is compelled to bar- 
gain on an employment guarantee, 
Dr. Fisher advised that it: (1) De- 
mand that the union also tackle the 
problem of regularizing employment 
directly; (2) insist on joint fact- 
finding before making any attempt 
at negotiations; (3) point out the im- 
pact of such a plan upon union-man- 
agement relations (for example, 
seniority requirements will mean that 
short-service employees will receive 
most of the funds and long-service 
employees will benefit little); (4) 
stop bargaining on separate union de- 
mands—negotiate the total amount 
labor is to be given in benefits; (5) 
limit any guaranteed wage to 1 year 
and to the expenditure of a specified 
percentage of payroll; (6) insist on 
making any guaranteed plan a con- 
tributory one; (7) point out that the 
share of income going to wages and 
fringe benefits must bear a close re- 
lationship to the general rate of 
productivity 


What It Takes to Be 
Ideal Secretary 


To find out what kind of secretary 
makes an ideal worker, Beatrice 
Desfosses, speech consultant for the 
Berkeley Schools, selected 750 of het 
students to interview the top 1,000 
business leaders in the New York 
metropolitan area. These 750 girls 
asked the executives what the best 
standards were in the way of speech, 
grooming, manners, and office ethics 

The replies of these leaders indi- 
cated that businessmen want a 
feminine, well-groomed, and _ con- 
siderate secretary—-one with taste 
and intelligence. The traits considered 
essential were: Commonsense, ability 
to arrange appointments, ability to 
compose a business letter, good spell- 
ing and punctuation, and good voice 
and grammar 

Among the most important assets 
that help to land and keep a job, ac- 
cording to Miss Desfosses, are voice 
and sneech 





The ‘‘Elmer'’ trophy is presented to 
top suggester in Ford's Shop Services 


Not Oscar—Elmer! 

The “Elmer” trophy is presented 
to the top suggester of each month 
in the shop. services department, 
Manufacturing Services Division of 
the Ford Motor Company. The first 
winner, Glenn Hannah, had his name 
engraved on the cup the month: he 
won the top award. The cup will pass 
permanently to the man who wins it 
three times within 1 year. To qualify 
for the first ‘‘Elmer” award, Hannah 
submitted 16 suggestions during the 
month. 


Foreman Training Cuts 
Worker Grievances 


A recent bulletin, issued by the 
University of Wisconsin Bureau of 
Business Research, explains how a 
foreman training program’ reduced 
employee grievances in a metal trades 
plant. The bulletin, intended as a 
source of reference and suggestions 
to practical personnel men, offers a 
step-by-step analysis of a successful 
program in which foremen were given 
training in both general supervision 
and direct labor relations. 

The study began with the premise 
that the employee's relationship with 
his foreman is the most important 
factor in building morale, efficiency, 
and positive work attitudes. It pro- 
vides a statistical study of employee 
grievances before the training was 
begun, while the foremen were re- 
ceiving guidance, and after a year 
of formal training was completed. 

The editor, Eugene E. Jennings, 
former assistant professor of com- 
merce at the UW, emphasizes the 
need for analysis to replace the 
“blind faith’ method of determining 
the value of supervisory training. 

The study, “Reducing Grievances 
Through Supervisory Training,” 
priced at $1.15 and is available 
through the University’s Bureau of 
Business Research and Service at 
Madison, Wis. 
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Starting Salaries Soar 
For College Grads 


The increased demand for man- 
power this spring sent starting sala- 
ries for college graduates soaring to 
new all-time peaks, with engineers 
and technical men leading the field. 

The survey of 131 schools by North- 
western National Life Insurance 
Company, shows that salaries offered 
inexperienced graduates’ generally 
are about 10 per cent above a year 
ago. These 1953 averages ran from 
$290 to $310 a month for liberal arts 
men; $310 to $330 for business ad- 
ministration majors; and $325 to $375 
for engineers. 

The average starting wage for its 
June graduates will be $355 a month, 
according to a spokesman at the 
Illinois Institute of Technology in 
Chicago. This compares with $342 in 
February. Mechanical engineers are 
most in demand. The _ placement 
director indicated that some 200 com- 
panies which merely wrote letters 
seeking graduates didn’t stand a 
chance of getting anyone. 

At the University of Chicago, the 
demand for graduates is up 10 to 12 
per cent from a year ago. Persons 
going into general executive training 
programs are starting at $300 to $350 
a month. 

The role of the salesman seems to 
be on the downgrade, so far as a 
career is concerned. Selling as a 
career appeals to few students. Ac- 
cording to a _ national survey of 
schools, only graduates of three 
schools, all in the New York City 
area, showed a_ bigger interest in 
selling this year than formerly. 


Booklet Promotes Firm 
And Also the Town 


“Careers at Gray,” a _ recruiting 
booklet published by the Gray Mfg. 
Co. of Hartford, Conn., not only does 
a job of selling the company to pro- 
spective employees, but sells the city 
of Hartford as well. The company 
manufactures the Gray Audograph, 
an electronic sound writer, and also 
does highly specialized work in radar, 
advanced electronics, telegraphic re- 
cording and reproducing apparatus, 
mechanical and electronic communi- 
cations systems, and color television. 
At present, the firm employs approxi- 
mately 1,000 people and maintains an 
extensive research laboratory. 

Since the company wants experi- 
enced radio and electronic engineers 
who are interested not only in a good 
job offering possibilities of advance- 
ment, but also in locating in an area 
which provides enjoyable living con- 
ditions for the entire family, the 
booklet describes the advantages of 
living in Hartford in detail. 

The invitation to join the Gray 
Company emphasizes the fact that 
at Gray, an employee “is never con- 
sidered just another number on the 
payroll a cog in a machine. In- 
stead, he is welcomed as a business 
associate—a person with desires, 
hopes, and ambitions which Gray re- 
spects and fosters from the first 
moment he becomes a member of the 
Gray family.” 

Copies of “Careers at Gray” have 
been mailed to colleges, engineering, 
and technical schools throughout the 
country. Readers may secure a copy 
by writing direct to the company. 


Studies Released on Stock Ownership for Employees 


The National Industrial Conference 
Board has just released two studies 
in the field of stock ownership by 
employees. The first, “Stock Owner- 
ship Plans for Workers,” found two 
principal types of stock ownership 
plans in effect. The most common 
type is the true stock purchase plan, 
where an employee makes a commit- 
ment to buy a certain number of 
shares at a given price and im- 
mediately begins regular contribu- 
tions toward payment. The second is 
the stock option plan, under which 
the individual is offered a definite 
amount of stock at a given price, but 
he is usually granted an extended 
period in which to take up the offer. 
Of the 68 formal plans for selling 
stock to workers, the Board found 
that 28 are presently active, 30 in- 
active, and 10 have been discontinued. 
Plans are considered inactive if a 
company has’ temporarily  discon- 
tinued its stock offering. 

The second study or analysis is 
called, “Employee Savings and In- 
vestment Plans.” In this analysis 


concerning new employee’ savings 
(thrift) and investment plans, the 
Board found 18 such plans now in 
existence, primarily in large com- 
panies. Of the 18 plans analyzed, 15 
were adopted in 1950 or later. Most 
savings plans have been in operation 
too short a time to permit any real 
evaluation, according to the Board. 
But judging from the high rate of 
employee participation—-the median 
is 86 per cent of those eligible 
plans are becoming very popular. 
Savings plans fall into two major 
categories. Under the periodic-distri- 
bution type of plan, the employee re- 
ceives the stock at the end of each 
term, which may be 1, 3, or 5 years 
long. Under the terminal distribution 
type, the stock is held in trust for the 
employee until he retires, dies, or 
withdraws from the plan. This type 
of plan is designed to supplement the 
company’s pension plan through the 
accumulation of a sizable sum to be 
paid to the employee when he retires. 
Of the 18 plans surveyed, 12 were 
of this type. 


these 
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The summer lull is a good time to take stock of any problems sapping the efficiency of 


your office workflow. Equipped with the right tools, the average office worker can do 


20 per cent more work. Modern office equipment can relieve the strain on your switch- 


board, streamline your mail handling, give each dictator a private line to your tran- 


scriber, as well as give your employees pride in their work and a feeling of importance 





Device Collates Various Sized 
Papers Into Sets 


ADJUSTABLE trays can be installed 
and adjusted to the desired size in a 
few seconds to collate papers and 
cards of varying sizes, from 3 inches 
by 8 inches to 19 inches by 24 inches, 
in the same operation. Small in size 
and inexpensive, these trays can be 
purchased as optional equipment 
with Thomas Collators. One girl can 
assemble 2 to 16 sheets of paper into 
sets with this device in less time than 
five girls can by the hand method. 
Ideal for collating sales _ bulletins, 
directives, price lists, and house 
organs. Thomas Collators, Ine., 30 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y 
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Modular Filing Unit 
Saves Space 


COMBINING the speed and ease of 
horizontal rotary filing from a seated 
position with the advantage of filing 
active records twice as high as is 
possible in the standard four-drawer1 
correspondence file, Wassell’s Rotor 
Corres-File is a boon to offices where 
space is at a premium. A hydraulic 
lift unit lifts desk, chair, and operator 
to any quickly and 
smoothly, as well as moving forward 
or backward, allowing one operator 
to handle as many filing units as 
necessary. Units of the standard 
four-tier height require no lift mech- 
anism at all, yet they hold the equal 


desired level 


of 12 standard correspondence draw- 
ers in the same amount of floor space 
The Wassell Organization, Inc., West- 
port, Conn 


Custom-Made Offices from 
Interchangeable Units 


INCREASED efficiency, at low cost 
is possible with the UNO All-in-One 
Desk Office System. The 19 inter- 
changeable units fit readily into the 
desk. All sections, units, partitions, 
and panels are of steel and incorpo- 
rate the Steelmaster system. Match- 
ing file units and card cabinets 
mounted on casters are also available 
Art Steel Sales Corp., 170 West 
233rd St... New York 63, N. Y 





Paging Unit for ‘‘Transient’’ 
Personnel 


NO SPECIAL wiring is required with 
these Portable Paging Units. Just 
plug them into an AC power outlet at 
convenient locations within the build- 
ing. Both audible and visible signals 
are received, which makes effective 
paging possible, regardless of the 
noise level or distance for stationary 
signals. Code signals are assigned to 
personnel, and special signals may be 
sounded to indicate the reason for 
paging, such as “telephone call,” 
“visitor,” or “customer waiting.” In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp., 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Dictating Machine Uses 
“Paper That Talks” 


MAGNETIC coated paper called 
Talkaform, which can be used and re- 
used over 2,000 times, is the record- 
ing medium on the Pentron Dictorel 
dictating machine. The paper is 
erased electronically, while re-record- 
ing. It can be written upon, folded, 
and filed. A word or sentence can 
easily be changed by backspacing 
and re-recording right over the pre- 
vious dictation. No larger than a 
sheet of legal stationery, the Talka- 
form can be notarized and used as 
a legal document. Pentron Indus- 
tries, Ine., 664 N. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago 11, Ill 





Improved Calculator for 
Fast Figurework 


CORRECT answers with speed and 
simplicity are possible with Mar- 
chant’s improved Figurematic. Re- 
designed to make division amazingly 
simple, the new Dividend Key not 
only clears both carriage and key- 
board dials, but returns carriage to 
proper position and enters dividend. 
All the regular features, such as 
“Push-Button” multiplication, one- 
hand keyboard control, and three- 
dial proof of entry, are included in 
the new model. Marchant Calculators, 
Inc., 1475 Powell, Oakland 8, Calif. 


Continuous Recorder for 
“Listening’’ Roles 


USEFUL for monitoring calls or re- 
cording conferences, speeches, and 
sales presentations, the Dual Con- 
tinuous Recorder runs for a half hour 
without reloading. Comprised of two 
machines, hooked together in tandem, 
the second turntable starts automa- 
tically after 14's minutes of record- 
ing on the first turntable. The sound 
groove is embossed, by a diamond 
recording stylus, on Vinylite plastic 
discs. A telephone recording unit in 
the machine equalizes the near and 
distant level of a voice recorded from 
a telephone circuit. SoundScriber 
Corp., New Haven, Conn. 


High-Speed Printer for 
Electronic Computers 


DESIGNED to get the data produced 
by complex electronic computers into 
the hands of the man who would use 
it, the Synchroprinter takes its ‘‘dic- 
tation” directly from the electronic 
pulses used to express the results of 
the involved mathematical operations 
which a counter has performed. Cap- 
able of printing 600 numbers in 1 
second, the machine’s type faces are 
arranged in a ring or typewheel 
Which is rotated continuously by a 
motor. When the desired character 
is in position, a magnet drives the 
print hammer up to strike the inked 
ribbon and paper against the type 
face. There are 40 typewheels and 
print hammers arranged side by side 
across the width of the paper on the 
Synchroprinter. The device may be 


used to gather any data in electrical 
or mechanical form. ANelex Corpo- 
ration, Concord, N. H. 


New Hand-Operated Adding, 
Subtracting Machine 


FOR USE in commercial and profes- 
sional offices, this low-priced model 
has a full keyboard, yet weighs only 
16 pounds. Besides having all the 
features of the heavier models, this 
machine features the “rapid handle 
return” which increases work speed 
and lessens the chance of operator 
abuse. Clary Multiplier Corp., 408 
Juniper St., San Gabriel, Calif 


Metal Plates for Marking 
Office Furniture 


A NEW, adhesive-backed, serially 
numbered metal plate is available for 
attaching to any piece of furniture, 
fixture, or equipment for inventory 
purposes. No longer is it necessary 
to drill holes into metal surfaces to 
attach identifying tags. Number- 
graphs offer all the advantages of 
former hard-to-attach metal plates 
with the additional feature of the 
adhesive back that permanently ad- 
heres to any grease-free surface. Also 
available in two-color chrome metal 
plates called Serially Numbered 
Autographs. Metalcraft, Inc., Mason 
City, Iowa. 
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Low-Cost Inter-Com System 
For Limited Budgets 


NOW even the small businessman 
can get more done with the “Series 
Six” Dictograph system. Just the 
touch of a button puts him in con- 
tact with the person or department 
who can tell him what he wants to 
know, at the time he wants to know 
it. His instructions to his staff can be 
more timely, with less effort on his 
part; and he has the assurance of 
being fully informed with up-to-the- 
minute data. Flexible enough to be 
expanded to an unlimited number of 
“Staff” stations connected to one 
“Executive” station, the Dictograph 
also eliminates interoffice telephone 
calls, thus relieving the switchboard 
of all but “outside” calls. It also as- 
sures converjational privacy. Dicto- 
graph Products Inc., Jamaica, N. Y 
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Magnifier for Copyholder 
Or Flat Surface 


FADED or illegible reading matter is 
magnified two to three times its 
original size with the new Magni- 
Line reading glass. An adjustable, 
hinged supporting stand holds the 
glass at the desired reading angle, 
while the ruler-like edge acts as an 
eye-guide or line-indicator. The read- 
ing glass can also be attached to any 
behind-the-typewriter holder for copy, 
thus making tiny figures or small 
copy more legible. Copy Right Mfg 
Corporation, 53 Park Place, New 
York 7, N. Y 
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New Five-Column Calculator 
Is Low in Cost 


HAVING the same basic features 
and operator safeguards as the full- 
size Comptometers, this low-cost cal- 
culator is designed for small business- 
men whose volume of figurework 
does not warrant the 
large machine. Its 6 answer dials will 
register a total of up to 999,999 
Weighing only 13 pounds, the ma- 
chine can be easily carried from de- 
partment to department. The plastic 

1 wrinkle 


purchase of a 


case has a baked ename 
finish. The operation of this smaller 
model is similar to standard sizes 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1735 N 
Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill 


Re 


Desk Model Folding Machine 
For Small Offices 


OCCUPYING no more space than a 
typewriter, the Fold-O-Matic can fold 
100 letters in less than 1 minute. An 
exclusive feature, “The Vertical 
Creaser,”” eliminates two operations 
in the vertical fold. Operated by 
hand, the folder needs no electric out- 
let and has no motor mechanism to 
adjust or repair. It handles sheets 
from 5 inches by 5 inches to 8'% 
inches by 14 inches, and is simple 
enough for the average worker to 
operate. With a green Hammertone 
finish on steel, the machine measures 
18 inches wide by 14 inches deep by 
12 inches high, and weighs only 30 
pounds. Print-O-Matic Co., Inc., Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago 54, Il 


Master Rotary File Speeds 
Card Finding 
COMPLETELY 


new rotary file delivers all cards to 
the operator quickly and quietly, at 
desk height. Regardless of the condi- 
tion or kind of paper used, this file 
handles all standard card sizes and 
requires no punching or re ing. It 


may also be used for address plates 


motoriz Ferris’ 


or other items. A complete revolu- 
tion of the file takes 9 seconds, while 
the average time required to bring a 
card in front of the operator is 3 
seconds. Set in individual removable 
trays, cards may be easily read with- 
out being removed from their proper 
sequence. File may be operated by 
push buttons on right-hand side or 
by a special toe-touch foot pedal 
switch. Ferris Business Equipment, 
Inc., 244 Great Meadows Road, Strat- 
ford, Conn 





wo USE 
LOOKING, 


OSCAR... YOU 


CAN'T SEE MY 
2A) PAYCHECK 


PAYCHECK “OUTLOOK” 
ENVELOPES 


Eliminate Time and Expense of 
Addressing, also chances for Errors. 


Paycheck ‘‘Outlook’’ Envelopes are ab- 

solutely opaque; essential when wages 
are paid by check. 
Nothing shows but the 
employee's name. This 
improves personnel re- 
lations. 


Send for Samples 
and Prices Today 


But hang not the INNOCENT 
FILE CLERK— instead, try 
hanging the SOOMP\ANG 


FILE FOLDERS —. 


It’s easy with 
new style 


Oxford PENDAFLEX® 


HANGING FOLDERS — 




















| 
| 


Cut filing 
costs as 


much as 50% 


Ang Mroding 


FOLDERS HANG ON SIMPLE FRAME 
THAT FITS IN FILING DRAWER 


i 





Oxford Filing Supply Co, Inc 
89 Clinton Road, Garden City, N.Y 


Please send free Pendaflex catalog to 





The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 


several months after 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





PROVEN FORMULAS FOR LOW 
COST BUSINESS FILMS. This well- 
designed, but unpretentious, booklet 
sets out to convince the reader that 
commercial films can be made at a 
cost well within the reach of most 
companies. The most common mis- 
take, according to the booklet, is for 
companies to become discouraged at 
the cost quoted by picture producing 
organizations. There is another means 
at their disposal. The basic produc- 
tion steps are then listed, so the 
company can determine which of the 
steps it could best handle by itself. 
Succeeding topics include “Photog- 
raphy,” “Use of Personnel,” ‘The 
Professional,”” “Methods of Editing,” 
and “Recording and Printing.” Tele- 
film, Ine., 6039 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood 28, Calif 


THREE KEYS TO QUALITY. Since 
the reproduction you get from typing 
depends largely on the ribbon you 
use or the carbon paper you select, 
IBM has set up visual and electronic 
methods of checking their quality. 
This booklet takes you through a 
typical sampling check, known as 
“Quality Control.” International 
Business Machines Corp., 590 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


YOUR FUNDED PENSION PLAN 
has been written in easy-to-under- 
stand language and sparked with 
two-color cartoons to provide em- 
ployees with a better understanding 
of pension plans and the reasons why 
retirement benefits have to be on a 
reasonable basis. Sample copies are 
available to employers from the Em- 
ployee Benefit Plan Review, 166 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


COXHEAD DSJ—THE OFFICE 
TYPE COMPOSING MACHINE. In- 
troducing the DSJ to offices prepar- 
ing any type of printed literature, 
such as catalogs, schedules, price 
and data sheets, textbooks, or house 


organs, this two-color booklet tells 
how the machine accomplishes the 
task of setting the type. Samples of 
the hundreds of type fonts available 
with each DSJ, instantly changeable, 
are shown in the book. The auto- 
matic justifier is pictured and its 
action explained. Another chapter 
tells how finished layouts can be 
easily made for final reproduction. 
Automatic ruling is featured and ex- 
plained. Ralph C. Coxhead Corp., 720 
Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 


PAPERWORK SIMPLIFICATION 
This giant-size folder tells pictorialls 
how paperwork simplification can be 
effected through the cooperation ot 
your Standard Register Company 
representative. Step by step you are 
taken through a meeting with the 
representative, a presentation ot 
what he has to offer, breaking down 
your paperwork problems, a system 
analysis, a discussion with the people 
involved, the technical assistance you 
would receive—until the task is com- 
pleted. If paperwork problems plague 
you, this folder is well worth the few 
minutes it takes to read it. The 
Standard Register Company, Dayton 
1, Ohio. 


TIPS ON MAKING HOME MOVIES 
This is one of a series of helpful 
booklets by Bell & Howell to assist 
the user of motion picture equipment 
Full of hints on how to make movies 
right from the start, the booklet 
shows how to hold the camera and 
take films on the level. As they put 
it, “The hand that rocks the camera 
hurts the eyes.” <An_ interesting 
chapter on moving targets explains 
why you should shoot a moving sub- 
ject at a sharp angle, while another 
on lighting covers the fine points on 
making the sun do the most for you 
Finding your point of interest, play- 
ing angle shots, using telephoto lens 
and getting motion in your pictures 
are among the other subjects covered 
The booklet is available at a charge 
of 5 cents from Bell & Howell, 7100 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill 


ENVELOPE ECONOMIES. Chock- 
full of valuable tips on ways to save 
money when ordering paper, this 
little booklet also contains some in- 
teresting pictures of paper being 
manufactured. Handy charts tell the 
equivalent weights for book, bond, 
cover, bristol, and index stock, as 
well as how to determine ream 
weights. This little booklet deserves 
a place on every purchasing agent 
and ad man’s desk. Tension Envelope 
Corp., 19th and Campbell Sts., Kansas 
City 8, Mo. 


BINDERS THAT BUILD BUSINESS 
is an elaborate, 40-page catalog of 
Rem-Rand’s new binder line. The 
binders include a wide range of hold- 
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ing devices, posts, prongs, or rings as 


well as choice of new cover stocks, 

Rem-Line covers, and accessories S d U PAPER ASSEMBLIES 
Also introduced in the booklet is the pee p 

tem-Bossed Process, a printing and 
embossing process for personalizing ‘ ’ 

binders. Ask for Booklet LL234 from bef} 
Remington Rand Ine., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Evane 
BUDGET DETERMINATION. > ; 
ot cee series on oor Pe GATHERING 


tising problems, this colorful bro- ff P Ashi , 
chure treats the age-old problem of j ag f RACKS 
advertising budget determination. A ’ ¥ A 

delight to any ad man’s eye, the 
brochure lists the important points 
an advertising budget should cover. GUARANTEED ... 

Basic influencing factors in budget @ 3,500 sheets on hour are easily collated from an to produce quicker and more 
determination are discussed in a Evans Gathering Rack by one unskilled worker accurate results than any 
practical manner, as is the impor- 
tance of coordination with sales. Dif- 
ferent methods of determining the 
size of the ad budget are presented, 
along with a list of advertising ex- 
venditures based on the percentage 
— sales in ser ee “ you figure on a personnel or a financial basis ot $25.00. 7 other Models 
$10.00 to $16.50 





Standing or sitting, worker maintains pace with other collating aid on the 


out fatigue morket 


Users report collating done in half the former g ODELS 
time, and at half the former cost. So—whether SHOWN: 18-section TU Rack 


of planning and spreading the budget t's profitable to use Evans Gathering Racks 


efficiently are given, as well as means 
Pree . Why Not Order 

of executing the plan. A free copy Of all aluminum, racks collapse for setting aside 
may be obtained from the Publicity Each section holds 500 sheets at inclined angle an Evans 
Department, Affiliated Advertising Use racks singly, or two or more together for GATHERING RACK 
Agencies Network, P. ©. Box 104 ? 

sel GO tagline : : s large gatherings Today: 
Madison 1, Wis. y 


See Your Dealer or Write: Evans Specialty Co., Inc., 405 N. Munford St, Richmond 20, Va 














A REPORT TO EXHIBITORS. This 
booklet analyzes who buys what in 
industry. Of interest to executives 
and sales personnel of industrial 
equipment manufacturers, this com- 
prehensive report contains the find- 
ings of a complex study of buying 
authority by functions of individuals 
in industry. The various industries 
covered in the study and their geo- 
graphical distribution are given also 
Copies available from American 


Society of Tool Engineers, 10700 . il hi: d : y% 
Puritan Avenue, Detroit 21, Mich. E wi ts ire mo ern eo 


. 


Here's a desk that gives impressive dignity to any executive office, and at the 
same time provides ample, comfortable working area for a staff conference 
. eliminating separate conference room. 


NEW FLOORS COST INDUSTRY “ } ‘ : : , . 
$300 MILLION A YEAR. A three- i, Its big, beautiful top provides a working space approximately seven 
feet by four feet . . . including a 9” overhang on three sides for leg 


step program for cleaning, sealing, conten van cond Gen cities 


and maintaining all kinds of floors is 
given in this brochure. It also de- 
scribes the wide range of West floor 
cleaning, sealing, and waxing com- 
pounds, and indicates the kinds of 
floors for which they are formulated. 
Copies available from West Disinfect- 
ing Co., 42-16 W., Long Island City 1, 
mn. T. 


This desk headlines a complete group of matching, functionally 
styled office pieces. Ask to see ‘Wiltshire Modern 
by Imperial’’ at your dealer's . . . NOW! 


BETTER THAN CHANCE. Another 
of the Test Service Bulletins, this is 
a discussion which cuts through one 
of the least understood aspects of the 
use and interpretation of employment 
tests—validity coefficients. A number 
of charts help clarify the discussion. 
Ask for Test Service Bulletin No. 45 a oe 
71 . ‘ . ‘ Office planning guide, featuring furniture 
from The Psychological Corporation, 4a cut-outs, floor graph, and decorating hints 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. et oe ; ‘ 
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GRAPHIC VISUAL CONTROL Hall BOOKS orth Za ding 


THE BOARDMASTER SYSTEM 
% Graphic Picture of Your Operations — Spotlighted by Color 
x Focts at o Glonce — Saves Time, Money, Prevents Errors 
% Simple and Flexible. Write on Cards, Snap in Grooves 
3 Made of Metal. Compact, Attractive. Over 40,000 in Use 


Some Typical Applications 
PRODUCTION © TRAFFIC © SALES 
INVENTORY © SCHEDULING 
LOADING * AND MANY OTHERS 


24-Page Illustrated 
FREE 


BOOKLET NO. A300 
Without Obligation 

Write Today for Your Copy 
GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd Street © New York 36, N. Y. 


we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 





Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 

ure covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds 1,” to 

‘.. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 
service. 


FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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THE AMERICAN WAY. THE ECO- 
NOMIC BASIS OF OUR CIVILIZA- 
TION. By Shepard B. Clough. Here 
is that one short volume which, in 
simple, nontechnical language, shorn 
of complicated economic theory and 
explanations, presents the dynamic 
story of how the American economy 
developed. In 10 short chapters Pro- 
fessor Clough, noted Columbia Uni- 
versity economic historian, traces the 
underlying currents which continue 
to pull and haul at our industrial and 
commercial institutions. 

Of particular importance to the ex- 
ecutive who wants his economics in 
capsule doses, yet clear and complete, 
are the chapters on Transportation 
and Trade, Money and Banking, 
Population, Labor Force, and the 
Labor Movement. In another impres- 
Sive chapter entitled, “Business 
Cycles and The Welfare State,” the 
author takes occasion to comment, 
“Even in a modern Communist econ- 
omy there are signs of fluctuations 
resulting from poor crops, as after 
the drought in the Ukraine in 1932 
and 1933; and stemming from sudden 
shifts in planning, as when under the 
first Five-Year Plan, adopted in 1928, 
it was decided to liquidate the pri- 
vate trader as a distributor of goods.” 

For the executive who wants the 
facts and figures—for speeches or 
just for reference—Professor Clough 
has included an excellent series of 
tables as well as an index. This well- 
printed volume will be a welcome 
addition to any executive bookshelf. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 432 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 246 
pages. $4.00. 


THE HANDBOOK OF TV AND 
FILM TECHNIQUE, A Nontechnical 
Production Guide for Executives. By 
Charles W. Curran. Written by the 
president of Times Square Produc- 
tions, Inc., this thin volume sets out 
to present, as simply as possible, the 
basic production facts about theatri- 
cal and TV films. Film production 
costs, methods, and processes are 
covered in direct, nontechnical lan- 
guage so that the average executive 
can grasp the discussion’s full import. 

For the business official who wants 
to know the details of production 
problems and costs, there is a com- 
plete listing of wage scales for all 
crafts involved, rentals for equipment 
and studios, and film stock and 
laboratory costs. Simple charts and 
diagrams depict the main steps in 
production, and the whole is tied to- 
gether with a practical glossary of 
terms used in film production. Par- 
ticular emphasis is laid on commer- 
cial films. While not a text on the 


subject, this authoritative work is 
truly a guide for the busy executive 
who needs a quick reference work 
on the subject. Pellegrini & Cudahy, 
publishers, 41 East 50th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. 120 pages. $3.00. 


RAISING CAPITAL: HOW AND 
WHERE. By Merrill DeVoe. To the 
man with an “idea” who needs capi- 
tal to put his plan into operation, 
this book may be of some help. Pro- 
fessor DeVoe seeks, in this small 
treatise, to supply information on 
how and where capital can be ob- 
tained. In doing so, he supplies 41 
ways of getting funds and 27 places 
to look for it! 

Getting money to finance a new 
business is generally a difficult prob- 
lem for the individual enterpriser. 
The large corporation with a trained 
and experienced staff can face this 
important situation with confidence 
and know-how, but not so the in- 
dividual, who is generally short on 
assets, short on experience, and very 
short on financial “know-how.” Yet, 
surprisingly enough, it is the latter 
group that is multiplying the num- 
ber of new small businesses through- 
out the nation. It is to them that this 
book is directed. Aids Vault, 3757 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif 
93 pages. $2.75. 


NEWS FOR AN EMPIRE. The Story 
of The Spokesman-Review of Spo- 
kane, Washington, and Of the Field 
It Serves. By Ralph E. Dyar. When 
AMERICAN BUSINESS last winter car- 
ried a two-part article on the writing 
of business history, a number of 
readers called attention to other 
works which had not been mentioned 
in the articles. Among those noted 
was this outstanding history of a 
truly influential regional newspaper 

Besides the singularly colorful his- 
tory of this newspaper, the book has 
particular significance because of the 
locality treated. The Pacific North- 
west, evolving out of its traditional 
agricultural-mining era, has become 
one of the most important economic 
areas in the nation. Rich in natural 
resources, industry in large numbers 
has moved into the region and 
brought about a “boom” economy far 
surpassing that of the mining days. 
Author Dyar has made the most of 
his rich subject while endeavoring 
to present The Spokesman-Review as 
the hub of the story. To those in- 
terested in the role of the press, its 
local, regional, and national influence, 
and its political and economic effects. 
News for an Empire is a ‘‘must.” The 
Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, 
Idaho. 494 pages. $5.00. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


HARRY L. WYLIE, whose first article in 
a series of ten he is doing for AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS on saving 
money in business administration ap- 


ways of 


pears in this issue, has been doing 


considerable free-lance writing re- 


cently. Besides doing a _ series of 
articles for another national maga- 
zine, Harry Wylie has revised a text- 
book on the subject of management 
and work production which will be 
published by Prentice-Hall early next 
vear. 

DWIGHT BAIRD, our Detroit corre- 
spondent, treats the highly interest- 
ing subject of the trend to brighter 
car colors in this issue. One surpris- 
ing development of the survey was 
the continuing popularity of black 
in the luxury car class. 


W. H. CONANT's articles have provoked 
much comment. One 
reader complained that we did not 
identify the kind of 
Conant’s firm is engaged in. To re- 
doubt, Mr. 


reader irate 
business Mr. 


move all Conant is a 


partner in a firm of management 
consultants. Among the books he has 
written are “Outworn Business 
Idols,” ‘‘Letter Writing in Business,” 


and “Business Administration.” 


MARION L. BRIGGS, whose first story 
for us appears in this issue, has had 
articles published in several national 
magazines. Formerly a lecturer at 
Columbia University, she is currently 
teaching business education in the 
adult education division of the New 


York City schools 


Eugene Whitmore, Wells Norris, and 
r. &. 
editorial staff of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Minaker are members of the 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 


Business Forms 


Cave ON PRINTING 


COSTS/ 


C & G Gang Run Printing gives you lots 
more for your Business Forms dollar. 








Cc & G nationwide service is your guar- 
antee of satisfaction. 


Send ws your forms for free quetation or write for full details 


CULLOM & GHERTNER CO. 


Printers -Lithegraphers——Suap-i-Set Carbon Forms 
600—21st Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. 





Trailers 





© breeze to move o 

Americo's “time-tested 

the HOWARD Mansion Coach! 

g tee ao lifetime of living 
steel HOWARD Coaches ore va 

w upkeep, high trade in values 

pity. see your HOWARD Deoler 


Deportment 30 - BOX 2163 


HOWARD INDUSTRIES, INC. 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
§3.500 to $35.000 
the original personal employment 
Procedure 
s individu- 
requirements 





Duplicator Supplies 





COSTS—IMPROVE QUALITY 
on your MULTILITH or DAVIDSON 


STEP UP efficiency 

on your offset duplicator! 

Our patented accessories, supplies, 

boost quality, save you 10 to 40%! 

Write today for FREE tryout samples, 

folders, cost-cutting secrets! State make, 
model press. Dealers: Write! Litho Engineerirg & 
Research, Dept. A-1, 3237 Eastlake, Seattle 2, Wn. 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Missouri 
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OME slackening of business appears to be 
in the cards for the last half of the vear. 
But it will be spotty. Commerce Seeretary 
Weeks told 1.500 sales executives, meeting in 
Atlantic City, that we are entering a period 
of stiff competition and sales opportunity. 
Said he, “Smart salesmen’s eves light up in 
anticipation as they think of new markets, bet- 
ter packaging, special sales, and growing cus- 
tomer interest in multiple-unit purchases . 
You have in Washington a Congress and an 
Administration and a President who believe 
in giving competitive enterprise and aggres- 
sive salesmanship the chance to really do their 
stuff and show the world.” Tle can say that 
again. 


One of the perennial problems which has 
most sales executives badly frustrated that 
got a dusting off at the Atlantic City conven- 
tion of NSE concerned the cost of selling. It 
is too high for comfort. Is self-service the an- 
swer’ John M. Fox, president of the Minute 
Maid Corporation, thinks it is a greater factor 
than most of us realize. “Self-service prices.” 
he said, “are from 5 to 10 per cent lower than 
clerk-service stores and, as a result, self-service 
stores that sold only 1 per cent of the groceries 
in the United States in 1930 now sell 79 per 
cent. Seventy per cent of all independent mar- 
kets are now self-service.” And, at a convention 
of druggists in’ San Francisco, a speaker 
warned that self-service grocery stores threat- 
ened the existence of thousands of small drug- 
gists. People are buying their aspirin’ with 
their groceries. 

* 


But evervone seems to be worried about 
something. Even the General Electric Com- 
pany, Which is doing all right. thank vou, is hot 
and bothered by its discovery that there are 
100 million empty light sockets in’ America. 
GE market researchers insist that if home 
owners went out and bought bulbs for these 
empty sockets instead of taking bulbs out of 
one socket and putting them into other sockets, 
the world would be a much better place in 
which to live and dic. So beginning September 
10, a GE radio program, beamed at the bulb 
snatchers, will go on the air. That is when the 
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“crime wave” begins to gather momentum, But 
What about the business-paper subscriber who 
makes one subscription do for 10 or 15 com- 
pany executives? THe ought to be put in 


stocks. too. 


What effect will the proposed increases in 
postal rates have on the mail-order industry ¢ 
Aldens, Ine.. a large Chicago mail-order house. 
thinks it will mean curtains for many of these 
distributors. The last hike in pareel-post rates 
jumped Aldens’ costs $600,000 a vear. The 
new rate increase would add another $750,000 
to costs. So Aldens is opening “order offices” 
ina number of cities, bringing the total of such 
offices up to 65. Perhaps somebody ought to 
tell the Post Office about the law of diminish- 
ing returns. At last report it was still working. 


Even as some TV set makers are erving in 
their beer about the “hard sell.” alert competi- 
tors are going after bigger business and getting 
it. About 7.500 quota-busting Phileo dealers 
converged upon Atlantic City for a 3-day 
sales frolic. But it wasn’t all fun. The morning 
of the last day Philco unveiled its 1954 models, 
and in 3 hours Philco distributors booked 
orders from dealers present to the tune of S64 
million. This was twice as much as Phileo sold 
at a similar, but more conservative, affair last 
vear. When old methods don't succeed. try 
something new and different. 


The spectacular growth of Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing Company, which did 
a business of $185 million last vear and reports 
a 17 per cent increase in sales so far this vear, 
should convince businessmen who squirm at 
the thought of spending even 1 per cent of 
sales for new product development that re- 
search can really pay off. Minnesota Mining 
spends 3 per cent of sales for product research. 
Abrasives, once the company’s entire output, 
now account for only 18 per cent of its busi- 
ness—a rather good reason for the company 
to spend $6 million this vear to find new things 
to sell, new markets to conquer..J. C. A. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 








“Our 18 National Accounting and 
Pay roll Machines save us $82,000 a 
year. This means they repay their 


cost every || months. 


“In addition to these very impor- 
tant savings, we like the ease of 
National 
Machines handle our Payroll, Sales 


operation with which 
Distribution, Vcuchers Payable, 


Writing Checks, Earnings Record 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayron 9, on10 


and Social Security Reports, Pre- 
Payroll of Accrual Cards, Account 


Distribution and General Ledger. 


“So you can see that we have 
every reason to be well pleased with 


our National System.” 


Vice-P1 





save us $82,000 a year... 
repay their cost every 11 months!”’ 


—ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 


» matter what the size or type of your 


wISINne 
themselves, then continue to return a hand 


me 


ss, National Machines soon pay tor 


prof Nationals do up to ot the 
(Operators are hap 

ecause they accomplish thei 
sily.) Your nearby National 

e will gladly show how much 


with National Machines. 


MWalional 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 





AMERICAN BUSINESS 
ACCLAIMS THE NEW 
APECO AUTO-STAT 


In Industry 


Mr. G. H. Reimers, 
office manager, 
Automatic Electric 
Sales Corp. 


“Scores of times daily in our pro- 
motion of P—A—X business tele- 
phone systems, we must make 
copies of orders, letters and other 
documents for our branch offices. 
Apeco Auto-Stat does this for us, 
in seconds; saves time and avoids 
transcribing errors.’’ 


In Insurance ou 
Mr. Leo B. Menner, A V7 oy 
executive vice-president WN WAS 
Stewart-Smith, Inc. % = aad 


“Since the installation of the 
Apeco Auto-Stat machine in our 
office, we have experienced an in- 
crease in efficiency due to its op- 
eration. We have found that the 
Auto-Stat is economical to oper- 
ate and are pleased to say that 
the results achieved are highly 
satisfactory.”’ 


In Transportation 


Mr. W. Stanhaus, 
executive vice-president, 
Spector Motor Service, Inc. 


“We are constantly looking for 
means to increase the speed of our 
service. To do this, we must have 
fast, accurate handling of our 
paper work. We are happy that in 
the Apeco Auto-Stat we at last 
found an easy quick method of 
making photocopies of the many 
paper forms demanded in the 
trucking business.”’ 


In Law 


Mr. Erwin S. Baskes, 
prominent Chicago atty 
221 N. LaSalle St. 


“Since we have had a new Apeco 
Auto-Stat, confidential papers 
never need to leave my office for 
photocopying. My secretary now 
quickly makes all the legally ac- 
ceptable photocopies we need right 
at her own desk. We have found 
the Auto-Stat to be one of our wis- 
est money-saving investments.” 


ALL ELECTRIC : “COLOR-CODE” 


— YOUR PHOTOCOPIES! 
ApEco 


SYSTEMATIC 


Makes photo-exact copies of anything typed, written, 
printed, drawn or photographed in any color or black and white. 


Now make photocopies in color! The amazing 

Apeco Systematic Auto-Stat makes a dry photocopy in red, 

blue, green, yellow or any other color — aenaee allies efficiency f 
including black and white —in less than 45 seconds. with copies in any color for 
Now —"‘color- code” orders, invoices, letters, etc. — — pg ope my cg 
speed up order filling and office procedure —save filing time! ; 
This lightning-fast copying machine prints from any PRE-PRINTED COPIES 
original up to 11” wide, any length, whether printed on FOR SYSTEMS USE i 
one or two sides opaque or translucent paper... 

all automatically. Finished copies are ready for instant use. 

Save up to 80% on copying cost by eliminating costly 

re-typing, hand copying, checking and outside 

copying service. Offers even greater savings in increased 

business efficiency. 


SO LOW COST! 


A complete Apeco Systematic Auto-Stat installation 

is priced well within the budget of even the smallest firm. Methods experts acclaim new 
pre-printed Auto-Stat copy 
system offering simplified 
office record procedure tail- 
or-made to your particular 
needs. 


American Photocopy Equipment Co. Dept. AB- 73 
2851 North Clark Street, Chicago 14, Ill. 


8 Please rush me, without obligation, your factual report on office 

e] copying. | understand this free booklet pictures and tells the 

g complete Auto-Stat story and shows how | can use Apeco 
Auto-Stat in my office. 

4 Name 

3 Firm 

Address ada 

q City ____Zone a 
ee 





